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MRS. E. M. WARD. 


By I. G. 


RS. E. M. WARD (or Henrietta 
Ward) may truly be said to 
occupy an unique position in the 

world of art, where she is equally well 
known to a large circle of friends tor her 
great charm of manner, as for her talent 
in painting. It is most interesting to 
note that she is a link in four generations 
of distinguished artists. 

It is difficult to add anything to what 
is already known about her grandfather, 
James Ward, R.A., whose works hang 
in the National Gallery. He was an un- 
doubted genius, and as an animal painter 
has never been surpassed. Henrietta 
Ward speaks gratefully and affectionate- 
ly of him as one of the most powerful 
influences in shaping her career. His 
brother was William Ward, R.A., a 
famous engraver and portrait painter. 
George Morland was a great uncle, and 
John Jackson, R.A., was an uncle; 
her father was George Raphael 
Ward, painter and engraver, And her 
mother, whose maiden name was Mary 
Webb; was a miniature painter and 
frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
Henrietta Ward married a famous artist 
in E. M. Ward, R.A., and with such a 
record it was not surprising that her son, 
Leslie Ward, should carry on the family 
traditions in following art. He is well 
known as an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and as the clever caricaturist, 


ae Spy.” 


McALLISTER. 


Henrietta Ward was a high-spirited, 
charmingly original little girl, whose 
artistic environment helped to bring out 
many gifts very early. Her parents 
were intensely proud of her, and wisely 
put no undue check upon her nature, or 
such discipline as most Early Victorian 
children had to endure. In an atmos- 
phere of love and sunshine, time sped on 
silver wings, upon which she is able to 
look back with joy. Her earliest recol- 
lection is of a balcony where she was 
allowed to play. One day, wanting to 
see the busy world below, she took a 
bird’s eye view by thrusting her head 
through the railings. The view of 
passers-by, in huge poke bonnets, 
pleased her for some time, but the sun 
was hot, and when she tried to with- 
draw she found that she was stuck fast. 
Her dismal wails attracted her parents 
to her aid, but alas! by no possible 
means could they release her, and finally 
a carpenter was sent for, who had to 
remove a bar to set the tearful little 
prisoner free. 

Another experience shows how fear- 
lessly she was brought up. Again the 
balcony was the scene of action. Taking 
a fishing rod, she leant over and slyly 
succeeded in catching a man’s hat. Her 
delight was unbounded, and she laughed 
with glee as she resorted to her reel and 
wound up the prize. But the human 
fish objected, and louder and louder grew 
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his angry voice, mingled with the laugh- 
ter of a hastily gathered crowd. ‘Then 
Henrietta heard tremendous bangs at tne 
front door and a furious old man soon 
confronted her parents, who finally set 
matters right by making the small cul- 
prit restore his property with many 
apologies. 

She made her début as an artist at the 
early age of six by escaping on to the 
pavement to draw her uncle’s pony. 
‘Lea-time found her missing, and she was 
discovered surrounded by a crowd of 
urchins, drawing as if her life depended 
upon it. ‘‘First the head, then the body, 
then the legs.’’ She could use a pencil 
before she could talk, and loved to colour 
every book that came in her way. 
‘*Here, Henrietta, is a new publication,”’ 
her father said, as she sat in front of the 
fire in their home in Fitzroy Square. 
** See what you can make of this.’’ It 
was the first number of Punch, and 
Henrietta revelled in the task. Her eye 
for perspective and proportion was 
so wonderful that she was allowed 
to criticise the work of her elders, 


when she was very young, and 
she was always right in her opinions. 
Her mother was an _ accomplished 


musician, a splendid linguist and a beau- 
tiful needlewoman. Henrietta was in- 
debted to her for a sound education, 
but, owing to her mother’s extreme ner- 
vousness, she was not allowed to mix 
with other children, for fear of catching 
some childish ailments. Notwithstand- 
ing all her care, however, she developed 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and 
measles, besides nearly frightening her 
mother to death by frequent feverish 
attacks. 

She loved her handsome father dearly, 
whom she describes as ‘‘ truthful, frank, 
sweet and kind, and always ready to help 
others.’” He was very musical and in- 
troduced Rubinstein into England at a 
Soiree given by the Society of Fine Arts, 
this Society being organised by him. 
Thomas Moore, the poet, was once sit- 
ting to her father for his portrait, and 
little Henrietta distinguished herself (or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say 
made herself notorious) at her first in- 
troduction to him. It came about in 
this way. Thomas Moore lived some 
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distance from [Fitzroy Square, and the 
child longed to see him, having often 
heard about him. Walking one day 
in the Square with her nurse, she 
saw the queerest of little men, in 
the strangest of rough beaver hats, 
which stuck out all over a very big 
head. She knew him from the portrait, 
and instinct told her that this was 
Thomas Moore, coming to pay his re- 
spects. Then the front door bell rang, 
and she saw a stout little man, dressed 
a la mode, in a tail coat, big choker and 
high collar. He had curly hair, a turned- 
up nose, round chin, humorous mouth, 
rather full, twinkling and extremely 
pleasant eyes, and a lofty forehead. It 
was a fascinatingly clever face, that 
charms men, and frightens no one. 
When he took little Henrietta on his 
knee and asked if she knew his name, 
she chuckled: ‘* You are little Tommy 
Moore.’’ Then, catching her mother’s 
eye, she looked suddenly grave. ‘‘ Tell 
me once more,’’ demanded Moore, but 
this time she said with decorum: ‘‘ You 
are Mr. Moore.’’ This sudden change 
displeased the poet, and he said, ‘‘ Try 
again, girlie, try again,’’ upon which the 
high-spirited child cried out: ‘* Little 
Tommy Moore! Little Tommy Moore! 
I’ll tell you a story that’s not in Tommy 
Moore!’’ a piece of wit that delighted 
the poet, for this was a quotation from 
one of his poems, which Henrietta had 
learnt, and he made her repeat it all 
through to him. Their friendship dated 
from that moment. 

She was a singularly happy child, 
but she remembers to this day her 


first great sorrow in the loss of 
her uncle —a_ strangely passionate 
grief in one so young, for though 


only six years of age at the time, 
she never forgot him. From her earliest 
years, she knew everyone who was worth 
knowing, and though she kept no diary, 
her wonderful memory is richly stored 
with delightful impressions of interesting 
celebrities. She knew Edwin Landseer’s 
family very well ; old Tom Landseer and 
clever Charles, both brothers of the 
famous animal painter. Edwin was very 
fond of animals, and had a menagerie 
at the back of his house in St. John’s 
Road, which delighted her, though not 
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WHITE WINGS. 


From the Painting by Mrs. Ward. 


Exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


his neighbours. He was noted for his 
good humour and ready wit, and he 
shared a character for eccentricity with 
the rest of his family. His tather, 
John Landseer, lived near her parents, 
and she often saw him _ carrying 
his dinner from a_ beef shop, in 
a glaring red handkerchief. Amongst 
notable characters of early Victorian 
days were Lady Blessington and Count 
D’Orsay. When at the theatre with her 
father, she saw them together, and testi- 
fies that Lady Blessington well deserved 
her character for beauty. Henrietta 
Ward met Count D’Orsay at Lord 
Coventry’s house, when she went to see 
Lady Holland, before her presentation 
at Court. Count D’Orsay was extreme- 
ly handsome, always dressed in the 
height of fashion, and he drove a smart 
kind of cabriolet, with a huge black 
horse, and the tiniest of “‘ tigers.’ 
Pleasant excursions to Chelsea are 
amongst her girlhood memories, when 
it was a village, full 6f green lanes and 





meadows. ‘There was a famous dairy at 
Marylebone, where cows were milked in 
her presence, and she remembers the 
shop in Soho Square, where specially 
delicious buns were made, and castor 
sugar, coloured pink, was sold for_tea 
parties. There were many good private 
houses in Fleet Street, where ~ friends 
lived, and the Strand had fewer theatres. 
Macready and his family were great 
friends of her parents, and so was Lord 
Lytton; the beautiful carved oak doors 
which adorn her house in Gerald Road 
to-day came from his family seat—Kneb- 
worth. 

Henrietta Ward met her future hus- 
band, Edward Ward, when she was quite 
a child, and, though he was seventeen 
years her senior, a friendship began, 
which ripened speedily. He was so 
frank and simple, clever and handsome, 
that he was a general favourite with all 
who knew him; yet he was shy and 
absent-minded to a degree, and on more 
than one occasion walked away with an 
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antimacassar clinging to his coat, which 
he would hasten back in confusion 
to restore to its owner, greatly to the 
amusement of the family. He was an 
admirable talker, a graceful dancer, and 
a splendid actor, and could have made a 
name for himself in any of these 
things. He was placed in his father’s 
bank, in the first instance, but his par- 
ents soon perceived his talent for art, 
and wisely gave him every opportunity 
to study. Before he was twenty he not 
only gained the silver palette of the 
Society of Arts, but painted portraits, 
and illustrated books. He next went to 
Italy, and gained the silver medal for 
composition at Rome. He had his first 
subject picture hung at the Academy, 
called ‘‘ Cimabue and Giotto,’’ followed 
by a succession of good work such as 
‘* The South Sea Bubble,’’ the ‘‘ Dis- 
grace of Clarendon ’’ (now in the Tate 
Gallery), ‘‘ The Death of Charles the 
Second’’ (Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool) and many others. At the time they 
first met, he was already on the high 
road to fame, and from the first Henri- 
etta was immensely taken with him. It 
used to be an inducement held out by 
her mother that if she would do her les- 
sons well, he should be asked to tea, 
and her mother found it a bribe which 
never failed to work. It was due to 
his teaching that she got a work into 
the Academy when only fifteen, whilst 
the following year saw two studies of 
heads accepted. 

Henrietta Ward was never an amateur 
at anything. She studied as hard at art 
as any man. She describes her day as 
beginning at six: ‘‘ Practised the piano 
(much to her own disgust and others’ 
annoyance), breakfasted at _ eight, 
studied languages from nine till eleven. 
Worked hard at drawing, or went with 
my father, from eleven to two. In the 
afternoons read or went out. Then 
Edward came, and drawings and paint- 
ings were criticised, and the many casts 
of hands and feet he brought to me to 
study are among the priceless treasures 
of my studio.’’ Edward Ward was 
created A.R.A. in 1846, and the same 
year lost his mother. When she was 
dying, she said, ‘‘ 1 want you to marry 
early. There is that little girl, Henri- 
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etta Ward. I like her. Watch her, and 
see how she grows up.’’ No doubt she 
saw that his wishes were already very 
much in accordance with hers, and it 
actually fell out that he became engaged 
to Henrietta when she was only fourteen, 
and they were married two years later. 
It proved an exceptionally happy mar- 
riage, and under her clever husband's 
loving guidance she speedily developed 
into an artist of high merit, and enjoyed 
a full measure of success. Many com- 
missions came from Royalties to both 
husband and wife, and Henrietta Ward 
spent much of her time at Windsor 
Castle, painting portraits of the Royal 
children, whilst Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort often visited their joint 
studios. Amongst her sitters were 
Princess Beatrice, the Princess Royal 
and the Empress of Germany. 

Very happy glimpses of home life are 
shown in her ‘‘ Reminiscences,’ for, 
notwithstanding the claims of a social! 
and Court life, and the artistic side of her 
work, she never overlooked the duties 
she owed to her children, even to edu- 
cating them in art. For thirty years she 
exhibited year by year at the Royal 
Academy, with her distinguished hus- 
band, earning laurels more and more, 
as time went on. Such pictures cannot 
fail to live, when the more ephemeral 
art of to-day has passed out of fashion. 
Her work is carefully thought out, and 
she enters thoroughly into the true spirit 
of the stirring incidents she loves to de- 
pict. Though all her work is beautiful, 
she will not sacrifice one iota of truth 
for the mere sake of prettiness, which 
is too often a failing of the work of the 
Victorian period. In her case, tragedy 
is real, and the models are not merely 
pegs to hang historical dresses on, but 
real people, suffering or happy, as the 
case may be. Her work on still life, 
“* Results of an Antwerp Marketing,’’ 
was hung in 1850, and very favourably 
noticed in the Athenzum. * ‘‘ The Pet 
Hawk and Rowena’’ came the next 
year. Two purchasers appeared for 
‘* The Antwerp Market,’’ the unsuccess- 
ful one commissioning ‘‘ The Queen of 
the May.’’ Mrs. Ward has always been 
versatile in the subjects she chooses; 
‘“* The First Step in Life’’ is purely do- 
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MRS. WARD IN HER STUDIO. 


The Picture, Rival Beauties, on which she is at work, was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy this year. 
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mestic, whilst such pictures as ‘‘ Scene 
at the Louvre in 1649’ depicts the des- 
pair of Henrietta Maria, on the death 
of her husband, and ‘‘ Queen Mary quit- 
ting Fotheringay Castle,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Princes in the Tower,’’ are full of 
tragedy. In the latter, the elder of the 
Princes is seen seated—his finely formed 
head resting on his hand. The 
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was one of the most popular of her works 
of art, now in the Leicester Art 
Gallery. About the ‘‘ Boyhood of Chat- 
terton’’ an amusing story is_ told. 
Millais, a constant visitor and friend, 
came to see her studio. ‘‘ But where is 
the cat’s tail?’’ he asked, and would not 
allow that it could not be seen. ‘‘ Here, 
hand me a brush,’’ and before long he 


THE BOY CHATTERTON 
Disturbed by his foster mother while forging his poems. 


From the Painting by Mrs. Ward. 


dungeon-like atmosphere of the place is 
revealed by the scanty light that 
struggles fitfully in through a tiny 
grating, and to the door of the prison, 
Gloucester, bearing the stamp of vil- 
lainy in every feature, has brought the 
younger boy, who starts in dismay at 
the sight of his brother— a prisoner.’’ 
Then there were ‘‘ Scenes from the 
Childhood of Joan of Arc ’’ and ‘‘ Palissy 
the Potter,’’ exhibited in 1866, which 


had added a tail, as shown in the pic- 
ture. 

One of her most striking works of art 
is ‘‘ Elizabeth Fry Visiting Newgate, 
1818,’’ and of this Mrs. Ward says: ‘‘ I 
collected facts for this prison scene with 
the greatest care, and I think I succeeded 
in painting a realistic picture of just 
what I had in my mind. The half-open 
door reveals the iron bars behind which 
is seen wretched captives, upon whose 
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faces an expression of piteous abandon- 
ment predominates. Amongst the group 
is a publican giving a mug of spirits to 
a little ragged, handcuffed boy, who has 
been sentenced for a first offence, and 
appears overcome with wonder and 
horror.’’ This picture caused a great 
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then that she has not failed to present 
the idea she wished to. 

Space forbids anything like a detailed 
account of this prolific painter’s works, 
which are scattered all over the world, 
and hang in many galleries in England, 
as well as in the homes of connoisseurs. 





H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF TECK (NEE PRINCESS ALICE OF ALBANY) 


IN MRS. WARD'S STUDIO. 


From the Painting by Mrs. Ward. 


sensation, and many letters were re- 
ceived by Mrs. E. M. Ward about it, 
showing that it made a deep impression 
upon those who saw ‘it, which is always 
a tribute to the artist’s skill, who knows 


Perhaps no one has ever received more 
favourable notices from the highest 
artistic sources. Her husband died at 
Windsor in January, 1879, and though 
Dean Stanley urged Mrs. Ward to 
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arrange that his last resting place should 
be in St. Paul’s, she respected his wish 
that it should be in the old churchyard 
at Slough, in the vicinity of which he 
and she had spent some of their happiest 
days. In the midst of her grief, Mrs. 
Ward was touched by the deep affection 
shown to her husband’s memory by a 
tremendously large circle of friends, and 
by all who knew him, including many 
people of the humblest callings, who 
attended his funeral. 

It was after her great loss that Mrs. 
Ward, having no heart to produce pic- 
tures for some time, acceded to the 
wishes of many by taking art pupils. 
Amongst her distinguished students 
were H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, 
Princess Alice of Albany, Lady Randolph 
Churchill, and Lady Helen Grosvenor, 
whilst Royalties who were patrons were 
Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, 
Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Leopold, Princess Louise, Prince 
and Princess Christian, and the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. Mrs. Ward and her hus- 
band knew so many celebrities that it 
would be impossible to mention more 
than some of them :—Charles Dickens, 
Daniel Maclise, Wilkie Collins, George 
Cruikshank, Charles Reade, Lord Mac- 
auley, Rogers the Poet, Thackeray. 
Frank Buckland, Robert Browning, 


Rus«in, Watts, R.A., Lewis Carroll, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Lord Leighton, and, 
indeed, all the Royal Academicians. To- 
day, at the age of eighty, Henrietta 
Ward is as popular and active as ever. 
Possessed of abundantly good spirits, 
one of the happiest dispositions, and 
perfect health, she enjoys every moment 
of her busy and useful life, surrounded 
by her devoted family and friends. 
In the’ Academy of this year hangs 
her latest work on the line cailed 
‘* Rival Beauties,’’ and Mrs. Ward was 
present, as usual, at the Private View. 
How many changes she has seen in cults 
and methods, during her long acquaint- 
ance with the leading movements in art 
of this country, from the days when 
John Millais used to come in to unfold 
his latest ideas on Pre-Raphaelitism, 
and long years before that period! No 
one has a higher standard, or more sip- 
cerely laments the decline of those high 
ideals which governed the _ sincere 
strivers after the beautiful and the true 
in art in the past. To her honour be it 
said, Mrs. Ward has never been jn- 
fluenced by passing fads and fashions. 
As she says: ‘‘ My art comes next to 
my religion,’’ and perhaps this is the 
reason that it is always beautiful, ‘‘ for 
her heart is in her work, and the heart 
giveth grace to every part.’’ 
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‘MRS. LINDLEY’S 
LODGER.* 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 
(Author of ** Dr. Janet of Harley St.,’’ 


CHAPTER I. 


66 E’LL never be able to manage it, 

WV Bessie dear. Somebody’s as 

likely to make us a present of 

£2,000 as of £200. And, after ali, 
we’re as happy as we need be.”’ 

But of this, though she nodded her 
fluffy, red head, and smilingly returned 
his kiss, Bessie was by no means con- 
vinced. 


If they had £200 Harold could buy a’ 


small share in the business wherein he 
was now but an employé, a purchase 
which would ensure an immediate in- 
crease of salary, and might lead eventu- 
ally to fortune. 


For the business was a young and 
rapidly growing one. 
‘“You’ve the right stuff in you, 


Lindley,’’ Marks—the head of the firm— 
had told him. ‘‘ I’d be glad to take you 
as a junior partner. Look here, in a 
month or two I shall be wanting a couple 
of hundred pounds to stock a new de- 
partment. You put it up and I'll take 
you in.”’ 

But as Harold, in reporting it, rue- 
fully said, there was not the slightest 
possibility of his being able to do this. 

The sudden death of Bessie’s father 
had precipitated his marriage by two 
years. Bessie and he were young and 
had meant to wait until his position had 
been better established, but the death 
had so straitened the means of her 
family that he was glad to give his 
pretty sweetheart a home. 


*Copyright in the United States of America. 


&c.). 


With the result that his savings had 
been spent in furnishing. 

Indeed he was slightly in debt, 

Wherefore, as he ruefully said, they 
might as well wish for £2,000 as for 
£200, for all the chance there was of 
realising it. And so he had kissed her 
and gone off cheerfully citywards. 

But Bessie remained far from con- 
vinced that they were as happy as need 
be. This is a thing indeed incredible 
to women. 

‘“ Harold must think me a goose to 
believe we shouldn’t be happier if we 
were better off,’’ she reflected. 

However, repining was profitless and, 
being a practical little person, as are all 
red-headed little persons, howsoever 
fluffy and pretty, she donned a big white 
apron and proceeded to her tidy kitchen, 
there to iron Harold’s collars and to see 
that her small and inefficient maid-of-all- 
work was not wasting time. 

*“* Please ma’am,”’ this young person 
announced, after the manner of @ pupil 
in a Board School (although she had 
been some months out of one), ‘‘ the new 
lodger says he’d like ’is breakfas’ took 
up to his bedroom as he ain’t well yet 
from the influenzer.’’ 

‘* So tiresome of him to be ill,”’ pro- 
tested Bessie above her irons. 

But it was the merest surface irrita- 
tion. In her pocket nestled cosily the 
sovereign he had paid in advance for his 
week’s rent. 

He had come in late one night a few 
days earlier, and had since remained in 
bed, with a severe chill. 
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A doctor called to see him daily, some- 
times twice a day—a doctor in a rusty 
coat and a hat pulled low on his brows, 
a doctor who did not arrive in a carriage, 
and of whose professional skill, there- 
fore, Mrs. Lindley had but small opinion. 

He called that morning. Bessie met 
him on the stairs. Meeting him face to 
face, she thought less of him than she 
had done previously. He was blue-black 
round the mouth and chin for the need 
of a barber ; he was exceedingly shabby, 
and he smelt of spirits. 

To her inquiry, ‘‘ How is your patient, 
doctor?’’ he appeared embarrassed and 
stood staring for a moment. Then he 
continued his way up the stairs. 

**Oh, he’s going on all right,’’ he 
muttered ungraciously, and he disap- 
peared into the patient’s room. 

** I’m certain he’s not properly quali- 
fied,’ Mrs. Lindley reflected. ‘‘ He’s 
one of those herbalists, or quacks.”’ 

He remained a whole hour with the 
patient, and when he departed carried a 
bag in his hand. 

** He had no bag when he came in,”’ 
Mrs. Lindley said, wondering. Later, 
she knocked upon the patient’s door. 
Receiving no answer to repeated knock- 
ings, she turned the handle. The door 
was locked. It was suddenly unlocked 
and, after an interval, a call came. 
** Come in.”’ 

** I just looked in to ask you how you 
are, Mr. Wordsworth,” she said in her 
pretty way; ‘‘I was afraid you might 
be worse, as Dr.— Dr.—’’ She 
waited obviously for the name. Indeed 
she was curious about it. The man in 
the bed shifted his eyes to the ceiling, 
he shifted them to the floor. 

Then, ‘‘ Dr.—Smith,’’ he supplied. 

“* He was here so long,’’ she con- 
cluded. 

“*'Was he ?”’ the man said. ‘ No, 
I’m no worse. We were only talking.’’ 

He had drawn up the _ bedclothes 
about his face, almost as though the 
presence of this pretty young landlady 
embarrassed him. 

She could see little beyond a pair of 
big dark eyes staring out of hollow 
sockets. His hair was black and closely 
cropped, giving him a very young ap- 
pearance. His hands gripping the bed- 


clothes were thin and delicate. The . 


night he arrived a muffler had been tied 
about his mouth and chin. But she 
thought he had looked older and that he 
had worn a moustache. Her quick eyes 
took in the fact that the wrist visible 
above the bedclothes revealed a coat- 
cuff. 

The table was strewn with papers. 
She construed the delay between her 
knock and his ‘‘ Come in.’’ He had 
been up and writing at the table. 

Just then the front door bell rang 
loudly. Wordsworth started up, show- 
ing himself fully dressed. His eyes 
seemed to spring from their sockets. 

‘*T can’t see anybody,’’ he protested 
in an agitated voice. ‘‘ Don’t let any- 
body in. I’m too ill to see anybody.”’ 

He remained in an attitude of intense 
listening. 

But the maid’s shrill Board-School 
voice was heard contending with a 
whining insistent one. 

‘** 1 shan’t do nuffink of the sort. We 
don’t want any o’ your brooms an’ 
baskets. We're brand new ourselves. 
and it’s like your impidence to come a- 
ringing at the front-door bell.’’ 

The front-door slammed. 

The man recovered himself. ‘‘ I’m 
ill,’’ he said peevishly, ‘‘ and nervous; 
I thought it might be someone bother- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Lindley agreed that his action 
required explanation. 

She enquired how long he intended to 
remain. 

Again he staried up. 

‘“* Great Heavens,’’ he cried. ‘‘ You’re 
not going to turn me out. How can I 
go—ill as I am?”’ 

To her reply that she merely wished 
to know in the event of other applicants : 
‘* Look here,’’ he said impetuously. 
‘“The room suits me. ‘I’ve got 
plenty of money—I mean I can pay all 
right. You needn’t be afraid.’’ 

She explained pleasantly that she had 
felt no anxiety on this score and departed 
puzzled. 





CuaptTer II. 
Bessie was imaginative rather than 
suspicious. But imagination is an essen- 
tial of the detective. All her busy day 
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her mind revolved beneath its practical 
surface workings the train of thought 
excited by her lodger. 

Certainly his manner was most singu- 
lar. 

** Didn’t you think Mr. Wordsworth 
wore a moustache?’’ she enquired of 
Harold when he came in. 

Engrossed in his paper, he did not 
seem to hear. ‘‘ That chap, Whitney, 
the forger,’’ he broke out excitedly, 
‘* must be a cool hand. Only twenty- 
three, and walked out of the Bank of 
England as bold as brass and got clean 
away.’’ 

‘* Is that his portrait ?’’ she demanded 
suddenly, looking over his shoulder. 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘He has a moustache,’’ she said 
slowly, staring hard at the outlined 
features. 

She took the paper from him. 

** They offer a reward of £250 to any- 
body who finds him.”’ 

After a moment, ‘‘ Harold,’’ she said 
in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ Harold.’’ 

**T should be sorry to give the poor 
beggar up if they offered £2,000,” he 
retorted. ‘‘ Yes, Bessie, what is it?’’ 

She turned away her face. 

“*Nothing.’” He detected a change 
in her voice. 

‘It is something,’’ he insisted. ‘‘Why 
Bess, you’re trembling like a leaf. 
You’re as white as a sheet.” 

‘** I’m only tired,’’ she said petu- 
lantly, and hurried away. 

She fled upstairs and, locking herself 
in her bedroom, paced the floor. ‘‘ He’s 
Whitney the forger,’’ she cried be- 
neath her breath. ‘‘ He had a mous- 
tache and he’s shaved it. And they 
offer a reward of two hundred and fifty 
pounds! Two hundred and fifty poun.tIs. 
Just what Harold needs.’’ 

She ran to the door, she tip-toed down 
the passage and laid her ear breathlessly 
to the door of the lodger’s room. 

She returned with a smile on her face. 
He had not escaped. 

Why, indeed, should he escape? He 
was safer where he was. 

All that.evening she was pale and ner- 
vous. She started’ at sounds. She 
watched the door. Harold found her 





eyes fastened on him in a curious, half- 
frightened stare. 

‘**[’m sure you must be ill,’’ he said. 

She insisted that she was only tired. 
She would go early to bed. 

He deplored with a young, rueful face 
the necessity that she should work so 
hard. 

He had letters to write, and had 
brought a bag of business from the 
office. He worked late. Bessie, await- 
ing him, fell asleep. 

She awoke to a sound of footsteps. In 
the passage outside the door she heard 
her husband bid somebody ‘‘ Good- 
night.’’ She heard a muffled answer. 
Then Harold came in. The lamp in his 
hand showed his face curiously excited— 
half pleased, half anxious. 

‘* Awake, Bess?’’ he said, meeting 
her eyes. ‘‘ I’m awfully sorry, but I 
had a lot to do.’’ He seemed still busy. 
He had brought up his bag, and sat 
arranging papers. 

Suddenly he broke out in a voice of 
suppressed excitement. ‘‘ 1 wonder if 
you could keep a secret, little woman?”’ 

She smiled to herself. What else was 
she doing? 

But before she could assert her capa- 
bilities, he spoke again. 

** Well, I shan’t test you,’’ he said 
briskly. ‘‘ There’s no use in telling you, 
at all events just yet.”’ 

** Didn’t Mr. Wordsworth come up 
with you?” she asked. 

** What made you think of Words- 
worth?’’ There was a sudden reserve in 
his voice. 

** I thought I heard him come up with 
you and say ‘ Good-night.’’’ 

** You have sharp ears. He came 
down to have a little chat. The poor 
chap was lonely, stuck in his room all 
day, with not a soul to speak to.”’ 

The husband and wife faced each 
other next morning across the breakfast 
table, a shade of embarrassment between 
them. He saw nothing in her save a 
remnant of the previous day’s fatigue. 
She, with sharper eyes, read the secret 
of a pleased excitement in him. He, 
too, had identified the fugitive and was 
counting upon the reward! Before he 
left, he went up, as he said, for a word 
with the lodger. He returned with the 
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excitment intensified. In his good-bye 
kiss she read the exultation of a man 
who feels his fortune assured. 

When he had gone, she gave way to 
a fit of disappointment. She even wept. 
She had so hoped the fortune might have 
come by her means—that Harold should 
admire and be grateful to her for her 
cleverness and perspicacity. He had 
been so generous to her. This would 
have made him some little return. Then 
she grew cheerful. The luck should 
come through her. She would repay 
him. At all events she would be first in 
the field. Before he could act she would 
have done so. Having well considered, 
she shrewdly decided that there was no 
immediate hurry for action. Harold was 
at all times leisurely. The lodger was 
manifestly ill and unmistakeably anxious 
to remain in his place of concealment. 
Moreover, assured as she was that he 
was Whitney, the forger, of whose 
clever fraud the world was talking, it 
would be well to observe him and make 
assurance doubly sure. 

At the same time she would keep an 
eye on Harold. He, like herself, would 
wish to make certain and would not act 
on evidence so slight as a mere outline 
drawing in an evening paper. — 

She studied it attentively. Then, with 
a duster in her hand, she carried it to 
the lodger’s room. 

**T thought you might like to read the 
news,”’ she told him. She handed him 
the paper. She proceeded to dust the 
ornaments upon the mantelpiece. She 
saw him turn the pages rapidly until he 
came to the fateful columns. She noted 
that he caught his breath, and surrep- 
titiously drew up the bedclothes on 
catching si¢ht of the portrait. She heard 
him breathing heavily. 

She was as good-hearted as most 
people. The odd thing was that no ray 
of compassion for the culprit touched 
her. 

In her absorbed anticipation of the 
benefit to Harold, the case from the 
criminal’s own point of view was over- 
looked. 

The doctor came in. He did not re- 
move his hat.- He nodded her a brisk 
** Good-morning,’’ and awaited her with- 
drawal. 


She lingered, setting the room 
straight. She saw that he did not feel 
the patient’s pulse, examine his tongue, 
nor behave like a normal doctor. He 
made merely a few laconic observations 
on the weather, and waited for her to 
leave. 

Under an arm he bore a large brown 
paper parcel. Watching from the win- 
dow, she observed that he had no parcel 
with him when he presently left. 

She could not help feeling dismayed 
when her husband came in in the even- 
ing and informed her from his paper 
that Whitney had escaped. ‘‘ Got off to 
Dieppe in a fishing-smack,’’ he said. 
‘“ The authorities have traced him there, 
disguised as a nigger.”’ 

A quizzical gleam in his eyes and his 
complacency conveyed that he at all 
events did not believe the story, despite 
the convictions of the authorities. 

However, she stole upstairs to lay an 
ear to the lodger’s door. She returned 
reassured in more ways than that she 
had sought. The lodger was there, and 
his door standing ajar, she had seen him 
writing at his table. A shadow cast by 
the lamp had, oddly enough, set a patch 
like a moustache across his upper lip. 

He was Whitney to the life, the 
Whitney portrait of the evening papers. 

During the evening Harold put ques- 
tions concerning him. Had anybody 
been to see him? Was he getting over 
his influenza? What sort of a chap was 
the doctor? 

She smiled, noting his overdone non- 
chalance. Harold was no actor. He 
concluded casually, ‘‘ I say, Bess, don’t 
say anything to anyone about him. It’s 
nobody’s business but ours if we let our 
rooms. You needn’t mention him even 
at home.” 

She promised demurely. She had no 
intention whatsoever of mentioning him, 
even at home. 

That evening Wordsworth went out. 
**I can’t stand the house any longer, 
Mrs. Lindley,” he said, meeting her at 
the foot of the stairs. ‘‘ I’m going for 
a stroll.” 

In dread of losing all she had so 
counted on, she lost her head. She stood 
in his way. ‘‘ Oh, you can’t go out. 
You mustn’t go out,”’ she cried. 
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A DARK FORM TRIPPED OVER THE MAT AND FELL HEADLONG, 
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He stared. ‘* What in the name of 
goodness do you mean ?”’ 

She recovered herself. 

‘** I mean it isn’t safe,’’ she explained 
confusedly. ‘* lo get up from a bed of 
sickness and go out.”’ 

** Oh, I'll chance that,’’ he said airily, 
and departed. 

Harold, coming in presently, ran up- 
stairs. He descended in alarm. 

** Where’s—Wordsworth?’’ he 
manded. 

Bessie sat watching at the window, 
her hands wrung into one another. 

Would he or would he not return? 

‘** He’s gone out,’’ she answered with 
almost a sob. 

‘* In Heaven’s name, where ? ”’ 

His face was as blank as her mind 
felt. In her distress she almost confided 
in him. 

Then: ‘‘ 1 was thinking of his influ- 
enza,’’ Harold hastily said. ‘‘ He 
oughtn’t to be out.” 

Later, leaving for a moment her post 
of anxious watching from the window, 
she found her husband in an upper room 
likewise watching anxiously from a win- 
dow. 

There arose a sudden uproar in the 
street—a rush of feet, a cry of ‘* Stop 
him!”’ ‘* Stop him!’ 

In a moment Harold was up and in 
the hall. In another moment he was 
holding the front door wide. She had 
followed him into the hall. She stood 
gasping and sickened. Was their one 
chance in life to be lost after all? 

The house they occupied was a corner 
house. The shouts and _ footsteps 
sounded hurrying down the next street, 
a street opening at a right angle into 
theirs. 

Then a dark form bounded up the 
steps and into the hall. It tripped over 
the mat and fell headlong. 

Wordsworth lay prone and panting 
between them. 

Harold had shut the door immediately, 
but hearing the gate open he unclosed 
the door sufficiently to allow of his slip- 
ping out. 

‘* What is it all about?’ Bessie over- 
heard him ask. Then, as though the 
wind caught it, the door slammed, shut- 
ting him outside. 
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She ran to Wordsworth and, stooping, 
shook him by the shoulders. ‘‘ Go to 
your room, Mr. Wordsworth,’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ There is somebody at the 
door.’’ He needed no twice telling. 
Almost before she had spoken he had 
arisen and darted up the stairs. 

Harold came in by the back door. 
** Some poor wretch they were hunting,’’ 
he explained. ‘‘ A pickpocket or some- 
thing.”’ 

‘** People oughtn’t to pick pockets,’ 


"she said sharply. 


Their eyes met. In his pallor and the 
trembling of his hands she read the 
panic through which he had passed. 
And, indeed, their opportunity in life 
had almost escaped them! 





CuaptTer III. 


When the papers next morning de- 
scribed how the forger had been recog- 
nised and chased, the name of the Lind- 
leys’ road being given, she decided to 
wait no longer. As the clock struck 
eleven she put on her hat and went off 
to the police-station. She returned in a 
state of horrible alarm, following behind 
an inspector and a couple of stalwart 
constables. No sooner had she seen the 
stern hand of the law set in operation, 
the strong, alert men with their ominous 
heavy tread summoned, the handcuffs 
taken from a cupboard in the wall, than 
she realised the horror of the thing she 
had done. It was too late, however. 
The Inspector, reading hesitation in her 
face, was careful not to give her the 
opportunity of preceding him and warn- 
ing her victim. Mechanically she fol- 
lowed the determined trio up the stairs 
and into the lodger’s room. 

The room seemed filled with people. 
Harold was there, the doctor was there, 
an elderly woman sat sobbing in a 
corner. At the table was Wordsworth, 
and beside him a_ dejected-looking, 
middle-aged man in clerical clothes. 

At sight of the policemen the elderly 
woman rose with a cry. She threw her 
arms wildly about the young man’s neck 
and broke into tears. All sprang to their 
feet. Wordsworth, or Whitney (for 
Bessie’s suspicions were right), after a 
brief fit of trembling, regained his com- 











.posure. He kissed his mother and set 
her aside. He looked toward the In- 
spector. He stretched forth his hands. 


‘** Well, sir,’’ he said with a strained 
smile, ‘‘ I’m ready.’’ There was a stride 
of stalwart men, a loud ominous click, 
and the law had its own. 

The clergyman held up a shaking 
hand. He addressed the Inspector. 
** My son is young,”’ he pleaded. ‘* He 
was sorely tempted. There was an evil 
woman in the case. He-had been always 
a good boy. Here,’”’ he showed a 
cheque, ‘‘ 1 have raised, by the help of 
Providence and kind friends, the thou- 
sand pounds of which he defrauded the 
Bank. I was about to despatch it. 
Nobody would suffer. My son was to 
have gone abroad.”’ 

The Inspector made a deprecating 
gesture. ‘The law must take its 
course, sir,’’ he said respectfully. As 
they were leaving the prisoner cast a 
contemptuous glance at Lindley. 

‘*T must say you’re a mean sort of 
hound,”’ he said. 

‘* 1 swear I had no hand in it,’”’ Lind- 
ley cried, distracted. ** Whitney, I 
swear before God I hadn't. I'd have 
cut my throat first.” 

Bessie broke out into passionate sob- 
bing. ‘* It’s every word true,’’ she in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Harold never said a word. It 
was I who did it. Oh, I never thought. 
Oh, I wish to Heaven I could undo it.’’ 

Whether the prisoner understood was 
not apparent. His father cast reproach- 
ful glances at her. His mother shrank 
from her with a shiver. 

When all had gone she flung herself 
desperately on her knees beside Harold. 
‘““Can you ever forgive me?’’ she 
panted. ‘‘ Oh, don’t look at me like 
that, Harold. I can’t bear it. I did it 
for your sake, dear, the money meant 
everything to you. And I thought you 
knew and would have done it yourself.’’ 

“*] knew,’’ he returned scathingly, 
‘**I knew because he told me. He 
trusted me, and believes I betrayed him. 
I wouldn’t have done it for a million. 
Keep your blood-money and never come 
near me again. I’ve done with you.’’ 


* ~ e- "4 . 
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When, two years later, the forger was 
released, three persons stood awaiting 
him at the prison gates—his father, 
Lindley, and a closely veiled woman in 
black. Harold knew her in a moment, 
although her features were not visible 
through the thickness of her veil. But 
the turn of her head, her walk, and the 
pretty ruddy hair betrayed her. He had 
kept his word. Since the day of 
Whitney’s capture he had never seen 
her. He had made her an allowance 
through her family, but had refused all 
further communication. He had be- 
lieved himself to be forgetting her. But 
at sight of the well-remembered slender 
figure, and the ruddy gleaming hair, the 
past rushed back with overwhelming 
force. Her thinness, her humility, her 
shy avoidance of him smote him like 
blows. He half choked. 

Presently a small door opened in the 
great prison-gates, and some half-dozen 
dejected-looking persons came out— 
Whitney among them. His father had 
a cab in readiness, and the trio moved 
rapidly to it. As they were on the point 
of driving off, Bessie’s white face ap- 
peared at the window. She had thrown 
off hér veil. She pressed an envelope 
into the prisoner’s hand. 


‘*It is the only reparation I can make,”’ 
she cried in a sobbing voice and -was 
gone. 

The envelope contained notes for two 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

‘* Poor soul!” the elder Whitney said. 
‘* Poor soul!’’ He called to the driver 
to stop. 

** Lindley,’’ he said in a tone of kind 
authority, ‘‘ 1 will look after my son. 
Go you and comfort your wife. You 
have hardened your heart too long.”’ 

Lindley went. That glimpse of 
Bessie’s miserable tear-wet face had been 
too much for him. 


* * + * + 


After all, Harold had been made a 
junior partner and was prospering. The 
Lindleys no longer take a lodger. _In- 
deed, Mrs. Lindley’s once more happy 
face goes white at the mention of it. 














COBHAM HALL AND VILLAGE, KENT. 


By E. BASIL LUPTON. 


MONG the many stately homes that 
A embellish the beautiful garden 
county of Kent, there are few of 
greater interest than Cobham Hall. 
Cobham is situated four miles south- 
east of Gravesend, in a rich undulating 
country, and within easy distance of 
Rochester. The records of the property 
go back to an early date, one of the 
owners being Henry de Cobham, a 
member of the body of itinerant judges 
in the reign of King John, known as 
** Recognitores magnae assisae.’’ The 


the wife of Sir Thomas Brooke or Broke, 
of the county of Somerset. Their eldest 
son, Sir Edward Brooke, was summoned 
to Parliament as Baron Cobham in the 
reign of Herny VI. In 1559 his 
descendant, Sir . William Brooke, 
entertained Queen’ Elizabeth at 
Cobham. He was Lord Chamberlain 
to Her Majesty, and Lord Lieutenant of 
Kent, and he is said by Lambarde to 
have been the inaugurator of the system 
of kindling beacon fires to give public 
warning in times of national danger. 





COBHAM HALL, SOUTH WING. 


male line of this family terminated in the 
time of Edward III. with John de 
Cobham. His daughter, Joan, is said to 
have had five husbands, one of whom 
was Sir John Oldcastle, the noted leader 
of the Lollards, who was called Lord 
Cobham in right of his wife. He became 
one of the first Protestant martyrs, being 
burnt at the stake in St. Giles’ Fields, 
London, in the year 1418. 

By another of her husbands, Sir 
Reginald Braybrooke, Lady Joan had a 
daughter, also named Joan, who became 
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Other royal visitors to Cobham were 
Charles I. and his Queen Henrietta 
Maria, who slept there on their journey 
to London after having been married at 
Canterbury. Sir William Brooke’s 
son, Henry Lord Cobham, was Lord 
Warden of the Cinque. Ports under 
James I., but having been implicated in 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s schemes, he lost 
his patrimony, though not his life. The 
King granted the estates to his own 
kinsman, Ludovick Stuart, Duke of 
Lennox. The male line of this family 
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became extinct in the year 1672. The 
heiress of the Lennoxes, in 1713, was 
married to an Irishman, named John 
Bligh, from whom the present owner, the 
Earl of Darnley, of the Irish peerage, is 
descended. Lord Darnley in his day 
was a well-known cricketer. As the 
Hon. Ivo Bligh he played in the 
Cambridge University eleven, and he 
was a member of an English team that 
visited Australia in the early eighties. 
It was while with the crieket team in the 
Antipodes that he ‘‘ met his fate,’’ Lady 
Darnley being by birth an Australian. 
The Hall, which is open to the public 


middle of the wing. This garden is 
ornamented with vases and statues, and 
it is surrounded by a sunken wall. There 
is a spacious tennis lawn opposite the 
western front. 

The main entrance to the Hall is in 
the north wing, through a vaulted 
passage built in the form of a Gothic 
cloister. An interesting feature is an 
alternative entrance over this passage- 
way on the first floor level. Entering on 
the ground floor and having passed 
through the lobby, we may observe a 
large antique bath of red _ oriental 
granite. The dining hall contains a 





COBHAM HALL, WEST FRONT, SHOWING THE TWO TUDOR WINGS. 


by ticket on Fridays, is approached from 
the village of Cobham by a long carriage 
drive through the park. The house 
consists of two Tudor wings, afterwards 
connected by a central block, erected by 
the Duke of Lennox in the Italian style 
from the designs of Inigo Jones. The 
southern wing was restored in the 
original Tudor style by the fourth Earl 
of Darnley, and the brickwork is 
particularly rich in colour. The principal 
rooms in this wing overlook a large 
quadrangular lawn, and there is an 
entrance door to the garden from the 


carved black and white marble chimney 
piece and a series of excellent portraits. 
The Gilt Hall or music room is in the 
suite added by Inigo Jones, and is a lofty 
well-lighted room, with decorations in 
the Louis XIV. style; the chimney-piece 
is of white marble, richly sculptured, and 
over it there is a fine Vandyck, portray- 
ing Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart. 
The room has two galleries, in one of 
which stands an organ. The Vestibule 
is a small chamber, tastefully decorated, 
and the Library, which is now seldom 
shown, contains some interesting por- 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY, COBHAM HALL. 


traits. The walls of the grand staircase 
are adorned with pictures. On ascending 
we reach the Portrait Gallery and the 
Picture Gallery. The portraits form a 
good collection of much interest. The 
Picture Gallery is the great showroom of 
the house; the work of the best Italian 
painters is to be seen here, as well as 
examples of the Dutch, Flemish, French, 
Spanish, and British Schools, perhaps 
the most striking being the Rubenses 
and the Vandycks. In addition, the 
Gallery contains antique vases, statuary, 
and other works of art. 

The stables adjoin the Hall, and form 
an interesting group of buildings. 

In the grounds stands the Swiss ch4let 
that was presented to Charles Dickens by 
the actor Fechter and was erected in his 
garden at Gad’s Hill. After the death of 
Dickens, the chalet was presented to the 
father of the present Lord Darnley by 
the family of the novelist. 

The Park, which comprises some 1,800 
acres, contains some finely grown trees, 
and is well stocked with deer; one 
remarkable chestnut tree called the Four 


Sisters is 30 feet in circumference, and 
consists of four trunks growing together. 
On a hill in the park stands the family 
mausoleum, which, however, was never 
put to its intended use. 


The walk through the park from 
Rochester is described in Pickwick 
as follows :-—‘‘A delightful walk it was: 


for it was a pleasant afternoon in June, 
and their way lay through a deep and 
shady wood, cooled by the light wind 
which gently rustled the thick foliage, 
and enlivened by the song of birds that 
perched upon the boughs. The ivy and 
moss crept in thick clusters over the old 
trees, and the soft green turf overspread 
the ground like a silken mat. They 
emerged upon an open park, with an 
ancient hall, displaying the quaint’ and 
picturesque architecture of Elizabeth’s 
time. Long vistas of stately oaks and 


elm trees appeared on every side: large 
herds of deer were cropping the fresh 
grass; and occasionally a startled hare 
scoured along the ground, with the 
speed of the shadows thrown by the light 
clouds which sweep across a sunny land- 
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scape like a passing breath of summer.” 

The line of ancient Watling Street can 
be traced on the north side of the park. 
Near to this is one of the wells called 
St. Thomas’ Waterings, used by the 
pilgrims on their way to and from 
Canterbury. 

On returning from the village all 
lovers of Dickens should visit the 
‘*Leather Bottle,’’ the ‘‘clean and com- 
modious village ale-house’’ to which 
Mr. Tupman retreated after he had been 
jilted by the Spinster Aunt, and where 
he was discovered by Mr. Pickwick and 
his other friends consoling himself with 
a good dinner ; and it may also be noted 
that it was in the village of Cobham that 
Mr. Pickwick made his amusing antiqua- 
rian discovery. It may be added that 
‘mine host’ of the ‘‘Leather Bottle’ has 
a good display of Dickens mementos. 

Cobham Church, dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen, was erected by John de 
Cobham in the XIVth century and has 
been restored under the supervision of 
the late Sir G. G. Scott. It comprises 
a nave, aisles, chancel and tower, and 
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is entered by an antique porch. The 
chancel is Early English, and the rest 
late Decorated; the remains of fresco 
painting may be seen on the walls. The 
choir stalls of oak, erected for members 
of the College, are of great antiquity. 
The chancel contains the tomb of Sir 
Thomas Brooke, and his wife, Lady 
Joan, their ten sons and four daughters ; 
it is of white marble, surmounted by a 
black slab, which supports effigies of the 
Knight and his dames; at the sides and 
ends are figures representing the sons 
and daughters. On the floor of the 
chancel are the celebrated Cobham 
Brasses; thirteen commemorate the 
families of Cobham and Brooke, eight 
being in honour of Knights and five 
being memorials of dames, and, in ad- 
dition, eleven more form records of the 
Masters of the College. 

The College of Cobham is now a series 
of almshouses, standing to the south of 
the church and entered by a small Gothic 
gateway. It contains a large Hall with 
painted windows, an old oak screen and 
a cut-stone fireplace. The present 
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building replaces a college, or. chantry, 
founded by John de Cobham in the reign 
of Edward III., and further endowed in 
the year 1389 by the appropriation of 
the living of East Tilbury in South Essex 
under the authority of a Bull of Pope 
Urban II. The endowment was at the 
Dissolution bestowed by Henry VIII. 
upon George, Lord Cobham. A small 
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portion of the early building still stands, 
consisting of a gateway, surmounted by 
the arms of the Cobhams, luxuriantly 
overgrown with ivy. The present Col- 
lege was erected pursuant to the will of 
Sir William Brooke, Lord Cobham, the 
building being completed in the year 
1598, and restored in 1875 by the then 
Earl of Darnley. 
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A Song of Love and Joy. 


By VICTOR ROBERTS. 


Let your life be full of laughter, 
E’en tho’ pain may come hereafter 
Banish from your heart dull care ; 
Hither, thither, gaily dancing, 
Thro’ a world of love entrancing 
Seek and find joy everywhere. 


There’s no room in life for sadness, 
Life was made for love and gladness, 
Let no care its sweetness cloy; . 


Hours and moments quickly flying 
Leave no time for doleful sighing, 


Each day brings some new found joy. 


Fill you then your cup with pleasure, 
Dance you then a joyful measure. 
Love is sweet tho’ love is blind. 
Hither, thither, gaily dancing, 
Thro’ a world of love entrancing, 
Till your heart’s desire you find. 
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AIR-HAIRED, blue-eyed, stalwart 
F ‘* Young Mr. Wilkinson ’’ some- 
what listlessly strolled out of his 
shack on the borders of the Indian Reser- 
vation and looked, with a disparaging 
eye, at the sunset. It was all very well 
in point of colouring, as sunsets go, and 
on other occasions young Mr. Wilkinson 
had amused himself by tracing the 
shapes of different animals on the shores 
of its golden aerial lakes, making mental 
bets as to the respective times “which 
would elapse before they became unre- 
cognisable. Most of the animals reclin- 
ing on these magic shores were ele- 
phants or crocodiles—the same peculiar- 
ity may be noticed in pitch-pine planks— 
although sometimes, these phantasies 
became very much ‘‘ mixed up,”’ an ele- 
phant sporting a crocodile’s tale, and a 
crocodile becoming the proud possessor 
of an elephant’s trunk. But to-night 
young Mr. Wilkinson’s thoughts were 
elsewhere, and he took but faint interest 
in the gorgeous colouring which usually 
filled him with ecstatic delight, drew him 
from earth to heaven, and made him for- 
get his empty pockets. 
He plumped himself heavily down on 
a log by the door, and again turned out 
his pockets in the vain hope that some- 
thing valuable had escaped his notice. 
There were a knife, a bunch of rusty 


*Copyright in the United States of America. 
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keys, a bit of string, three dollars in 
bills, and a twenty-five cent. silver piece. 
He spread these remnants of his worldly 
wealth upon a neighbouring stump and 
swore softly, not at Fate but at him- 
self. ‘* To think,’’ he said, with a wave 
of his arm to the melancholy pines at 
the back of the shack,—‘‘ to think that 
two years ago I sat on a stool in a Lon- 
don bank, my hair be-yew-ti-fully parted 
in the middle, looking forward to a game 
of dominoes after lunch at the Mecca 
coffee place in Cornhill. Is it a dream?’’ 
His glance wandered from the impene- 
trable pines to his horny hands. ‘‘ Did 
I ever really live that fossil life, ever 
crawl down to that bank every morning 
at nine, ever dodge the manager because 
I was five minutes late, ever call every- 
body ‘sir,’ ever collect money with a 
bank satchel chained to my waist? 
Makes one believe in the transmigration 
of bodies if it wasn’t all a dashed dream. 
Is this a dashed dream ?”’ 


‘‘ This’? was a pine-backed valley, 
dotted over with fertile farms, or farms 
that would have been fertile had the 
owners taken the trouble to cultivate 
them. A smiling little river ran through 
the middle of the valley. Here and there 
were trimly-buiit houses. A close ob- 
server might have noticed that a pater- 
nal Canadian Government had done its 
best to provide dwellings for its ‘ Red 
Children ’’ on ‘‘ The Reservation,’’ and 
a still closer observer would have made 
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the discovery that the noble Red Man 
generally erected his wigwam on the 
sheltered side of the wooden houses, but 
did not live in them. They were used 
either as stables or storehouses, with 
the exception of ‘‘ Reservation Jim’s,”’ 
alias Crow Quill’s, who, as the head 
chief of his tribe, was compelled to live 
in a house like a white man for two rea- 
sons: he had a “‘ civilised’’ daughter, 
and the Indian Commissioner expected 
him to set an example. In return, he 
would have liked to make an example 
of the Indian Commissioner and .scalp 
him. Nominally, he was a great chiet ; 
as a matter of fact, he was a lazy old 
Indian with a pronounced fondness for 
‘‘ fire water ’’ and a yearning desire to 
own a buggy. And yet, had he chosen 
to work, he might have purchased a 
dozen buggies. All the land in the 
vicinity of the Reservation was ‘‘ held 
for a rise’’ by speculators. The Reser- 
vation itself contained the best land for 
miles around; but the Indians were not 
allowed to sell it. Consequently it 
was being spoiled. The Red Men drew 
their Government rations with a punctu- 


ality which was woefully lacking in their 
other proceedings, and, clad in tattered 
blankets, sat at the entrances of their 


wigwams. To the ordinary observer, 
they were merely loafing rascals; to the 
student of men, they marked the ending 
of one epoch, the beginning of another. 


Young Mr. Wilkinson, finding that he 
could not get remunerative employment 
in any of the big Canadian cities, had 
cesolately drifted to the edge of the Re- 
servation, ‘‘ restored ’’ a deserted old log 
shack, and made it his dwelling-place. 
But his supplies were getting low. The 
resinous perfume of the pines gave him 
an enormous appetite. To buy food, he 
must have money. But how could he 
get it? 

He was musing over this problem and 
thinking with wistful tenderness of the 
steaks and chops at his favourite London 
tavern—those steaks and chops cooked 
on a silver grill, brought to him with 
floury potatoes by the obsequious ‘‘Wil- 
liam,’’ and watched over with tender 
care by the white-capped chef who, for 
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the modest tip of one penny, had been 
‘“‘a father’? to him. Who, for the in- 
adequate sum of two cents, would be ‘‘a 
father’’ to him in this desolate wilder- 
ness? No one, not even a wandering 
coyote. Should he renounce it all, creep 
back for hundreds of miles to Montreal, 
take passage on an Allan liner as a cattle 
man, implore to be given his old stool 
at the bank, again part his hair in the 
middle, and harness himself anew with 
the bank satchel? No! A thousand 
times no. Now, he was a man—a 
hungry one, but still, a man who knew 
what it was to be free; then, he had been 
the slave of civilisation, had known 
vaguely that he was a slave until the 
day of emancipation came to him wih 
compelling force, and, to use his own 
idiomatic phrase, he ‘‘ got up and 
dusted.’’ ‘Though he no longer cherish- 
ed the illusion that buffaloes were to be 
shot in the streets of Winnipeg, that the 
noble Red Man would lead him to 
** pockets ’’’ fabulously rich in virgin 
gold, he knew that he could not give up 
the delights of this wonderful land of 
Accanada and return to the confinement 
of a London bank. Better to die here of 
starvation than to live there in a black 
coat. He tightened his belt another hole. 
sighed, and said ‘‘ Oh, my!’’ with em- 
phasis, for his gastric juices complained 
bitterly of their forced inaction. 

‘*1 beg your pardon for interrupting 
your meditations, but it seems to me 
that you are not doing justice to the 
sunset,’’ said a voice; ‘‘ Are you in 
pain ?’’ 

Young Mr. Wilkinson, leaping up in 
confusion, swept his money back into 
his pocket. Opposite him stood a very 
dark, gloriously beautiful girl, with an 
exquisite figure, great melting black 
eyes, regular features, rather aquiline 
nose, and the whitest teeth inthe world. 
For the moment he forgot to be hungry, 
as, still observing the effete rules of 
civilisation which he had renounced, he 
took off his cap and bowed. ‘‘ I—I 
can’t stare at sunsets when you’re 
round,’’ he said lamely, but with such 
evident sincerity that the rich blood 
mantled beneath the girl’s dusky skin, 











“*‘Can't you? It looks,”’ 
said the girl, ‘‘as if I 
were asking for compli- 
ments, and that you felt 
yourself compelled to 
pay them.’’ 

“*T didn’t mean it as 
a compliment, but as a 
fact, Miss Wanatou. 
Done teaching for the 
day?” 

Miss 
tou, 
Dove,”’ 


Pauline Wana-- 
altas ‘** White 

old Crow 
Quill’s only daughter, 
taught dusky little 
Indians-in the Reserva- 
tion School, although 
inwardly convinced of 
the futility of her daily 
task. She had been well 
educated in Montreal, 
and sought, with much 
energy, to impart the 
blessings of education to 


the remnants of her 
people. The ‘‘rem- 
nants,’’ to humour her, 


sent their children to the 
school; and there, as far 
as they and their children 
were concerned, the 
matter ended. Although 
she sighed for the de- 
lights of Montreal, Miss 
Wanatou stuck to her 
work. Practically, she 
was alone in it. Some- 
times she felt what a de- 
lightful thing it would be 
to have a civilised friend to sympathise 
with her in her loneliness ; no one else on 
the Reservation ever dreamed of so com- 
monplace a thing as work. A month ago, 
whilst experiencing this feeling of isola- 
tion more strongly than ever, she had 
discovered young Mr. Wilkinson labori- 
ously ‘‘ restoring’’ a deserted shack. 
With all the fastidiousness of the average 
Englishman, he objected to the dirt and 
dust and general untidiness of its former 
occupiers. Struck by this unwonted ex- 
hibition of energy in a man who was 
evidently half-starved,, Miss Wanatou 
had made suggestions as to the most 





TO THINK THAT TWO YEARS AGO I SAT ON A STOOL IN A 


LONDON BANK. 


practical method of dealing with the 
shack—suggestions which, in young Mr. 
Wilkinson’s depressed state, seemed to 
him full of the ripest wisdom. In some 
mysterious way, when Mr. Wilkinson 
was absent, Miss Wanatou had conveyed 
things to the shack which materially in- 
creased its advantages as a temporary 
dwelling-place. Since then, she and 
young Mr. Wilkinson frequently met to 
discuss the complicated problems of the 
labour market. 





Miss Wanatou hesitated and 
stole a glance at young Mr. 
Wilkinson. ‘““No work to-day ?”’ 
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she asked, with her eyes on _ the 
sunset. 
He shook his_ head ruefully. 


‘‘ Chopped a cord of wood yesterday, 
but it made me so hungry I’ve eaten up 
all the profits.”’ 

‘*That reminds me.’’ The girl 
flushed again. ‘‘Crow Quill, my 
father, will be delighted if you can dine 
with us this evening. I have told him 
about you, and he longs to make your 
acquaintance.”’ 

‘** Does he? When I met him yester- 
day, he grunted and passed me by on 
the other side.’’ 

‘** That,’’ said Miss Wanatou, with an 
air of finality, ‘‘ is only the emblematic 
Indian way. He doesn’t want you to 
know how much he wants to know you. 
If you do not despise us, will you eat 
with us?”’ 

‘“*Despise you!”” The young fellow 
turned red as a maid. ‘‘ Miss Wana- 
tou, you’re awfully kind, and have been 
far too good to me. You forget I’m an 
Englishman. I’m proud, and—and you 
offer me charity.’’ 

“You are a gentleman—a hungry 
one,”’ she said softly. ‘Indians always 
look the same whether they are hungry 
or not; but your cheeks are getting thin, 
you seem'sad. Just now, you stared up 
at the sky without seeing it; then you 
gazed down at the ground without seeing 
anything either, and that made me sad.”’ 

“I’m awfully sorry. I'll put out. 
There must be work to be found some- 
where. It’s disgraceful to be loafing 
round here.’’ 

** There is work to be done round 
here,’’ said the girl with much meaning, 
‘*if only one knows where to look for 
it. Come to dinner. We will talk about 
this afterwards.”’ 

Young Mr. Wilkinson looked at his 
ragged old clothes. He was as fair as 
she was dark. The night came with the 
bewildering rush which is so strange to 
anyone accustomed to the sweet gradual 
English twilight. One by one the 
grotesque monsters faded away from the 
skies, the children drifted into the wig- 
wams; here and there a fire, with an 
iron pot swung over it, glowed redly; 
a few mangy curs snarled at young Mr. 
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Wilkinson’s heels, the river babbled soft- 
ly as the spotted and piebald Indian 
ponies cropped the lush grass. A loon 
wailed through the night from the lake 
behind the pines: at one stride came the 
dark. 

Young Mr. Wilkinson, in spite of his 
hunger, felt comforted. Though blank- 
eted braves glided past him like ghosts, 
he saw them not. The girl floated be- 
side him, a very spirit of the night. 
There was a warm tenderness in her pre- 
sence. He felt confused. All the pain- 
ful experiences of the past year were 
merged in this new delight. As Pauline 
Wanatou walked beside him, she 
breathed into him the greatness of the 
land, the greatness of her own soul, the 
greatness of those who had come from 
the ends of the earth to build new em- 
pires. He trod on air, forgot even to be 
hungry until a warm, comforting, sooth- 
ing, appetising odour assailed his nos- 
trils as they passed a cosy wigwam, and 
he involuntarily stayed his steps at a 
house next to it. 

‘* Enter,’’ said the girl. 
house of my father. 
welcome !”’ 


‘* This is the 
You are thrice 


Il. 


Crow Quill, alias ‘‘ Reservation Jim,” 
as a means of dissembling his ardent ad- 
miration for everything white, grunted a 
somewhat indifferent welcome to his 
visitor. At present, his powers of ap- 
preciation were greater than those of 
assimilation. Hence, although the 
‘* parlour ’’ was furnished very daintily 
and prettily, Crow Quill preferred to 
camp: out in the kitchen, where he sat, 
with cross-legged dignity, on a doubled- 
up bearskin, sniffing appreciatively at 
intervals the savoury odours which had 
so appealed to young Mr. Wilkinson. 
A young Indian girl, who cooked the 
dinner, in her hurry tumbled over Crow 
Quill, an incident which they both 
seemed to regard so much as a matter 
of course that neither of them paid any 
attention to it, save when some very hot 
gravy on his legs upset even the chief’s 
stoicism, and he said things, in Indian 
dialect, which would not ‘have passed 
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muster at a Sunday School. The spil- 
ling of the gravy rather upset young Mr. 
Wilkinson also; it seemed so unneces- 
sary when he could have made a far 
better use of it. But he followed Miss 
Wanatou into the little ‘‘ parlour ’’ and 
sat down. 


** Isn’t your father going to dine with 
us?’’ he asked presently, as they moved 
on into a third room which was evidently 
the family dining-room. 

““No; he prefers to eat in the 
kitchen,’’ Miss Wanatou admitted, 
blushing slightly. ‘‘ He will smoke 
with you later.”’ 

The reason for her blush was apparent 
when the joint appeared, for there was a 
huge gash in it where Crow Quill had 
helped himself. He still retained the old 
Indian tradition that the braves should 
eat first, and the squaws thankfully make 
the best of the fragments, if any, that 
were left over. Kut Miss Wanatou, 
without appearing to notice the gash in 
the joint, took the head of the table, 
and carved with a proficiency which 
could only have been derived from a long 
ancestry of professional scalpers. 


Young Mr. Wilkinson, seated oppo- 
site her, experienced that feeling of ae- 
light which comes from being confronted 
by a pretty girl and a good dinner. It 
occurred to him that Crow Quill had 
just drawn his monthly rations of beef 


—which accounted for the joint. As the 
dinner progressed, it also occurred to 
him that Crow Quill’s rations were 
diminishing very rapidly. Never before 
had he permitted himself to have ‘‘three 
helpings’’ of beef at a sitting; but Miss 
Wanatou appeared to regard his hunger 
as a matter not worth mentioning. Pro- 
bably, she was too well acquainted with 
the appetites of her tribe to notice any- 
thing unusual in her guest’s apprecia- 
tion of his dinner. When, however, she 
pressed a fourth helping of cranberry 
tart upon him, young Mr. Wilkinson be- 
gan to blush. ‘‘ It’s rather disgraceful 
of me,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I haven’t had a 
square meal for ever so long.”’ 

‘** These ups and downs do happen,” 
Miss Wanatou carelessly admitted. 
‘“What amazes me is’ your caring to 
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leave England for such a life. I was 
delighted with England.”’ 

‘** But you didn’t sit in a bank all day 
and tot up ledgers,’’ suggested young 
Mr. Wilkinson. ‘‘ You went to ‘At 
Homes ’ and theatres, and bought all the 
pretty things you wanted, and had a 
good time generally. Now, here, if I 
could only get work I should be all 
right.”’ 

‘* That is what I wanted to speak to 
you about,’’ said Miss Wanatou, ‘‘only 
it seemed so inhuman to worry you until 
you had finished dinner. If you don’t 
mind, we'll have coffee in the kitchen 
presently. Father prefers it in the kit- 
chen. He doesn’t like sitting on chairs.”’ 

** Work! Of course I'll work.’’ A 
pleasant feeling of somnolence stole over 
young Mr. Wilkinson. At that moment 
he could not have done a stroke of work 
—he had eaten too much; but on the 
morrow he was quite prepared to chop 
wood in exchange for Miss Wanatou’s 
hospitality. Coffee and a pipe! How 
quickly one came down to the material 
realities of life! But even sweeter than 
the thought of coffee was the friendly 
light in Miss Wanatou’s beautiful eyes. 
She would never regret her kindness. 
He would chop with a will. He saw 
himself at work on the morrow, and be- 
gan dreamily murmuring, ‘* How much 
wood would a woodchuck chuck, if a 
woodchuck could chuck wood? How 
much——’”’ He awoke with a start, and 
pretended that he had not closed his 
eyes. 

‘*You must remember one thing. 
Father,’’ Miss Wanatou hesitated, ‘*‘ is 
rather a good hand at a bargain.’’ 

Young Mr. Wilkinson, now fully wide- 
awake again, turned out his compara- 
tively empty pockets. ~ I can’t help it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ He holds all the cards. Will 
you interpret for me? It doesn’t seem 
fair to keep him in suspense in the 
kitchen all the time.” 

** Oh, that is all right,’’ declared M‘ss 
Wanatou. ‘‘ He just loves that kitchen. 
I told him I meant to take care of you, 
and that you were going to act on my 
advice.”’ 

“You did! Why?” 


** Because you are so helpless. You 
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know so little about the world—at least 
the world of Canada—that you want to 
be looked after.’’ 

Sweet-tempered though he was, young 
Mr. Wilkinson felt rather annoyed. 
‘‘ I’ve managed to take care of myself 
so far,’’ he suggested. 

Miss Wanatou repressed a smile as 
her eyes fell on his clothes. She liked 
his pluck and sweetness, the patience 
with which he confionted his difficulties. 
All he wanted was ‘‘ push.’’ But he had 
no ‘* pushfulness’’; and without it ne 
would “‘ go under.’’ She inwardly re- 
solved that he should not go under, and 
escorted him to the kitchen where more 
bearskins were arranged. But before the 
Council began, Miss Wanatou made fra- 
grant coffee. Crow Quill took his in a 
big mug, and was so pleased with it that 
he permitted himself to stroke a certain 
portion of his anatomy which is not usu- 
ally mentioned in polite society. Then, 
Miss Wanatou lit a soapstone pipe 
chastely adorned with scalp locks 
braided along the stem, and, after taking 
a whiff or two, Crow Quill passed it on 
to his guest. The strong tobacco made 
young Mr. Wilkinson choke and brought 
tears to his eyes. In his efforts to ap- 
pear at ease, he inhaled more smoke and 
nearly broke a blood vessel. This in- 
voluntary tribute to the strength of 
Reservation tobacco pleased Crow Quill, 
who permitted himself a fugitive smile. 
He was a handsome old man, and would 
have looked handsomer still had he not 
worn a suit of greasy black ‘“ store 
clothes ’’ instead of his own picturesque 
Indian dress. Miss Wanatou’s neat, 
closely-fitting costume might have been 
worn by any good-looking English girl, 
but she moved about the smoky kitchen 
with an incomparable grace which was 
all herown. Young Mr. Wilkinson felt 
that she had force, tenacity, intelligence ; 
and that she meant to help him to get 
work. When she good-humouredly sat 
down without resenting Crow Quill’s ap- 
propriation of the modest cup of coffee 
she had poured out for herself, young 

Mr. Wilkinson got up, took the coffee 
pot, went to the cupboard, extracted 
fresh coffee from it, and proceeded to 
make some more, Miss Wanatou look- 
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ing on with an amused smile as if she 
guessed his intention. When he had 
made the coffee and was about to bring 
her a cup, Crow Quill looked into his 
empty mug, and significantly pushed it 
toward him. 

‘* Ah yes, very curious. Looks as if it 
had come out of a Sunday School.’’ 
Young Mr. Wilkinson took the mug, 
examined it with a profound interest, 
bowed courteously and returned it to 
Crow Quill. When he had finished 
pouring out the coffee, he brought it to 
Miss Wanatou. 

‘*You will make father angry,’’ she 


said softly. ‘*‘ Don’t you see he wants 
some first?’’ 
‘«* Father’ makes me angry,’ de- 


clared Mr. Wilkinson with more firmness 
than he had hitherto displayed. ‘‘ If 
‘father’ wants to get any work out of 
me, he’ll have to leave off sneaking your 
coffee. Drink this, and I’ll give him 
some more after you’ve had your second 
cup.”’ 

N Squaw Man!” sneered Crow Quill, 
drawing an imaginary blanket around 
him, and feeling for an equally imagin- 
ary tomahawk. 

Miss Wanatou drank her coffee hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ You mustn’t give me a second 
cup,’’ she smiled. ‘‘ Father’s not used 
to waiting for things.” 

Completely disregarding this remark, 
young Mr. Wilkinson poured out her 
second cup, and brought her milk and 
sugar. Then he turned with a bow to 
Crow Quill, filled up his mug with the 
remains of the coffee, and put in an extra 
lump of sugar. ‘‘ That’s because you’re 
behaving yourself,’”’ he gravely de- 
clared. 

Crow Quill grunted. This white man 
was “‘ heap fool’ to pay so much atten- 
tion to a squaw. 

‘* Now,”’ said young Mr. Wilkinson, 
‘* Tl am ready for business.’’ 

Whereupon Crow Quill made a long 
speech, carefully interpreted by Miss 
Wanatou, the gist of which was that he 
had beautiful lands—very fertile lands— 
but that it was beneath his dignity to 
work them, and that an effete Govern- 
ment would not allow him to sell then. 
His braves shared his views with regard 
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THE INDIANS HAD COME OUT TO SEE THE WHITE MAN PLOUGH. 


to the degredaton of work; it was fit 
only for squaws. Was the white man 
ready to work on shares, i.e., to’do all 
the work and take half the profits, Crow 
Quill supplying everything else that was 
necessary? If so, he could begin to 
plough the biggest field at sunrise. Per- 





sonally, Crow Quill was not interested in 
ploughing. 

Young Mr. Wilkinson reflected. Why 
not? It seemed to be reversing the usual 
order of things, but there was no chance 
of getting work elsewhere. Crow Quill’s 
eye twinkled as he noticed this hesita- 
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tion. He waved his hand contemptuous- 
ly to Miss Wanatou and muttered 
‘* Heap no good.”’ 

‘* Of course I'll do it,’’ said young 
Mr. Wilkinson cheerfully. ** Why 


shouldn’t I work for your father? I’d 
do more than that to——’”’ He hesi- 
tated. 

‘** To get on?’’ she queried. 

Young Mr. Wilkinson blushed. 


‘‘No,’’ he said, his truthful blue eyes 
looking admiringly into her black ones. 
‘‘I’m going to do it to please you, to 
please myself, and " 

ae And??’’ 

‘*To be near you. While I’ve been 
dreaming of work, you’ve found it for 
me. I'll never forget it or—or—you,”’ 
he added lamely; and plunged into the 
darkness. 

Though the customary pack of Indian 
curs yelped noisily at his heels, he paid 
no attention to them, but rushed back 
to his hut and sat down upon the log. 
That was the spot where she had first 
come tohim. Here was the tree against 
which she had leaned. How beautiful 
she was! What a noble heart beat be- 
neath that bronze-gold skin of hers! She 
had all the refinement of civilisation, all 
the grace of centuries of Indian blood. 
Why should she be so kind to him when 
no one else had offered him a helping 
hand? He went into the hut, brought 
out a blanket, wrapped himself in it, and 
lay down on the ground. He could not 
sleep untii he had seen a particular star 
which always shone through the pines 
at this hour. Its clear, lambent light 
reminded him of Pauline Wanatou’s 
eyes. 





Ill. 


Punctually at sunrise, young Mr. 
Wilkinson awoke, plunged into the ice- 
cold lake at the back of the shack, and 
made his way to Crow Quill’s house. 
When he got there, he found a pair of 
bronchos, ringstraked, speckled, and 
spotted, tied to the fence. A heap of 
what had once been harness, knotted to- 
gether with rope ends, lay beside an old 
plough. Two-thirds of the Indians be- 
longing to the Reservation sat on the 
dilapidated fence, headed by Crow Quill. 
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It was evident that they had come out to 
see the white man plough for them. 
Hitherto, the White Man had been their 
master. Now, as far as an Indian per- 
mits himself to be facetious, the humour 
of the situation struck .nem. To sit on 
the fence and exchange grave grunts 
with Crow Quill, the provider of this en- 
tertainment, was something to be re- 
membered. 

For a moment, young Mr. Wilkinson 
felt inclined to go back to his hut. When 
Miss Wanatou’s beautiful face appeared 
in the doorway he repressed this inclina- 
tion. ‘* Won’t you come in and have 
some breakfast before you start work?”’ 
she said. ‘‘ These people,’’ with a con- 
temptuous wave of her hand towards the 
fence, ‘‘ can wait.”’ 

Young Mr. Wilkinson, realising with 
intuitive swiftness of perception that 
this was the crucial moment of ‘his life, 
hesitated. If he turmed and went back 
breakfastless to the hut, this exquisitely 
beautiful girl with the melting eyes would 
never look at him again. In a trice, it 
dawned upon him that she wanted to see 
the mettle of which he was made. Well, 
he would show her. With a smile, he 
followed her into the kitchen and had a 
huge breakfast, Crow Quill sitting stoic- 
ally on the fence the meanwhile. ‘‘Time,’’ 
the old chief’s manner implied, ‘‘ is no 
object. He must come out presently. 
Even a man with his appetite can’t go on 
eating breakfast for ever. The Reserva- 
tion beef will give out.’’ 

At the finish of breakfast, Mr. Wil- 
kinson lingered a little. Seeing that 
something was troubling him, the girl 
put her hand encouragingly on his arm, 
and looked up into his eyes. Young Mr. 
Wilkinson looked down upon her from 
his stalwart six feet of height. ‘‘ You 
needn’t be afraid. I’m game to see it 
through,’’ he said. ‘‘ Are the bronchos 
all right ?’’ 

“*I fed them up last night; they’ve 
never had so much corn in their lives,”’ 
said Miss Wanatou. ‘‘ Once you get 
started don’t worry them, and they'll 
plough till sundown.’’ 

“* You'll remember that I shall do my 
best, even though I make a mess of 


it———”” 
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** But you won’t. I—I’ll come and 
plough with you before them all if your 
strength fails.’ 

** It will never fail me until you do. 
The thought of you will make me stick 
it out. I’ve never before met anyone as 
kind and beautiful and good and 

He bent down, shyly, but with becom- 
ing fervour for one so wholly inexperi- 
enced, pressed his lips to hers, strode 
through the little doorway and untied 
the bronchos. 

During his Canadian wanderings, 
young Mr. Wilkinson had acquired the 
Indian art of walking through a crowd 
without being conscious that it was 
there. Crow Quill and his friends might 
have been real crows on the fence for all 
he appeared to know. Once, he had to 
pull out a rail on which an Indian sat. 
Before the Indian was aware of what had 
happened, he lay upon the ground, the 
bronchos jumping through the aperture 
and punching his prostrate body with 
their dainty little hoofs. In spite of the 
amused grunts which came from the 
fence, young Mr. Wilkinson ignored his 
presence, as he got the bronchos hitched 
up properly and started the plough. 


The first furrow, it is true, might have 
been straighter, but the loam was so rich 
and soft that the rusty old plough cut 


through it as if it were butter. The 
second furrow was better, the third an 
artistic triumph. By eleven o’clock half 
of the field was done. Then, stiff and 
tired, the perspiration rolling off him in 
streams, young Mr. Wilkinson brought 
the game little bronchos back to the 
house, petting them as if they were dogs, 
and found another meal awaiting him. 
A few days later, he was formally 
visited by a deputation of white men, 
who impressed upon him with much ad- 
jectival fluency that he was insulting the 
whole of his race by working, even on 
shares, for an Indian. They also hinted 
that, if he persisted in this degrading 
course of action, they would ride him 
on a rail after providing him with an 
ample coat of tar and feathers. But 
young Mr. Wilkinson, with a firmness 
which surprised himself, produced a re- 
volver, purchased in his ‘‘ tenderfoot ”’ 
days under the idea that it was the one 
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thing needful, and declined to accede to 
the deputation’s wishes. When he be- 
came excited, the deputation hurriedly 
withdrew. 

In the fulness of time, the waving 
grain was harvested, taken to the 
**C.P.R.” track, shot into the elevator, 
and young Mr. Wilkinson came back 
with a big roll of dollar bills, which he 
equally divided with Crow Quill. Then 
he rode one of the bronchos into Winni- 
peg, and, on his return, drew up outside 
the house, followed by an admiring 
crowd of Indians, for the broncho was 
harnessed to a bright vermilion buggy. 
There were plumes on the broncho’s 
head, his harness glistened with silver. 

Leaping lightly to the ground, young 
Mr. Wilkinson handed out a Winnipeg 
clergyman and gave the reins to Crow 
Quill, whose eyes glistened. ‘‘It is a 
present for my Red Father in exchange 
for his daughter,’’ said young Mr. Wil- 
kinson, without any preliminary beating 
about the bush. 

Crow Quill hesitated. His eyes 
travelled from young Mr. Wilkinson to 
the vermilion buggy ; from the vermilion 
buggy they travelled back to young Mr. 
Wilkinson; then they fell upon the 
‘* Black Gown,’’ who shook hands ami- 
ably. 

‘If you say ‘No’ you don’t get the 
buggy,’’ firmly declared young Mr. 
Wilkinson; ‘‘ and I don’t make any 
more money for you. ’ 

** What is all this?’’ Pauline appeared 
in the doorway. Then she guessed, and 
her eyes were as the stars of heaven. 

** Oh, I’ve just come back from Win- 
nipeg with this buggy for the old man,”’ 
said young Mr. Wilkinson. ‘‘ Please 
drive him round for five minutes. I’ve 
something else to show you when you 
come back.’’ 

Once inside the buggy, Crow Quill 
could not be persuaded to leave it until 
young Mr. Wilkinson, who had become 
surprisingly muscular, dragged him out 
again and led him into the house. 
‘* There’s just a little ceremony to be 
gone through before I drive you back 
to Winnipeg, Mr. Munro,’’ he said to 
the clergyman, and produced a plain 
gold ring from his pocket. 
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** Are you ready, Pauline?” 
Pauline was ready. 

7 * ~ + 


That evening, amid the beating of 
weird Indian drums and the shrill shout- 
ing of the crowd, young Mr. Wilkinson 
led his bride to their temporary home 
in the shack. When they were left 
alone, the shouting and the tumult 
gradually died away, and they sat on a 
log looking at a golden sunset full of 
queer-shaped alligators and kangaroos. 
‘‘ You don’t regret becoming a ‘ Squaw 
Man’ for my sake?’’ Pauline asked 
softly. 

““ Regret, heart of my heart,’’ said 
young Mr. Wilkinson, who had uncon- 
sciously acquired many poetic turns of 
expression during the last few months. 
“Regret! You see that star shining 
through the pines?”’’ 

7? om 

‘“‘ Well, it always reminds me of your 
eyes. I used to pray to it to come down 
into them and make heaven nearer to 


Q g 


England's. 





SQUAW MAN. 


me. Civilisation developed you; it 
crushed me. There is too much civili- 
sation in the Old World. It’s getting a 
trifle overdone. What can the Old World 
give me sweeter than you? Here, I can 
work, love, and be——’’ 

ce Happy ?”’ 

‘* Happy! I never dreamed, as I used 
to sit here alone, that such happiness 
could be possible. It is you who have 
made it possible by bringing out all that 
was best in me. With your love, I am 
rich indeed; without it—Ah, without it 
what should I be?” 

‘‘ The Great Manitou will watch over 
us,’’ she said, then clung to him hap- 
pily. ‘‘ Dearest! Dearest! I loved you 
from the first.’’ 

There came a soft little sighing in the 
pines, as he drew her to him. A dis- 
tant coyote bayed the moon. From the 
lake behind them, the loons chuckled 
congratulations. Round about the camp 
fires below, her people leaped and chant- 
ed strange runes. Their lips met ! 


Q o 


Charm. 








By A. R. HORWOOD. 


The sky is blue in England still, 

The sun yet shines on vale and hill. 
Thank God that England is secure 
From alien grasp. Her shores are pure. 


No country has a sky so clear, 
No landscape can be half so dear, 
As England is to all her sons, 
True Angles, if but earthly ones. 


Where the swallow beneath the eaves 
Comes yearly and fair Afric leaves, 
And Philomel to Albion flies 

From the bright sunny south and skies 
Celestial, leaves behind for love— 


Of summer home. 


The Turtle-dove 


Comes too, and hies her to the wood, 
Where in June last she reared her 


brood. 


For all the world would England woo 
And England’s all the world to you. 
So we must all for England fight, 
That we may make her our delight. 








SILHOUETTES. 


By CHRISTIAN RICHARDSON. 


6¢CXTEPSISTER of Photography— 
S poor relation of Art.’” Who 
does not recall his grand- 


mother’s parlour and his childish won- 
derment at any one giving space to 
those patches of black ugliness decorat- 
ing the walls. 

But are we so sure about the ugliness? 
Has not the modern silhouette suffered 
from its god-father, or rather from the 
public’s estimate of him, in calling 
‘*mean’’ a minister strong enough to 
make Louis XV. quit spending at least 
some of the money that did not belong 
to him. A profile may be as true snipped 


material spoiled. Said Lavater: ‘‘ There 
are faces that will not allow of the most 
trifling alteration in the silhouette. Or 
strengthen, or weaken the outline by a 
hair’s breadth, and it is no longer the 
portrait you intended.”’ 

The Japanese have long recognised 
its value, and for a century or more 
have led their children to make 


silhouettes, to develop their observation 
and train them to habits of accuracy; 
and to-day American schools are using 
it in their drawing classes, having the 
pupils first draw the outline and then 
ink it in. 





GEORGE II!I., QUEEN CHARLOTTE AND THEIR SIX DAUGHTERS. 


Painted on glass by Rought. 


From the collection of Francis Wellesley, Esq., by kind permission. 


in paper as chiselled in marble. It is 
less material than workmanship that 
counts in art gallery, dwelling, or ward- 
robe. Ask any woman which she will 
choose—if choose she must—a gown of 
cheap cloth becomingly cut, or a rich 





In the time of Lavater and Goethe 
people presented one another with 
silhouettes as they exchange photo- 
graphs to-day. Fraulein von Géch- 
hausen wrote in Weimar: ‘‘ Dearest 
Mother . . your silhouette, so like, 
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ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Painted on paper by Charles. 


From the collection of Francis Wellesley, Esq., by kind permission. 


such a costly, pretty, stylish setting ; 
and your letter. O your dear letter!... 
I am half out of my wits with excessive 
joy. The first day Goethe had much to 
bear from me, for I almost ate him up. 
By monstrous good luck there was on 
that joyous day a grand dinner at the 
Duchess’s, and nearly half the town was 
assembled. I could, therefore, produce 
at once my splendid present (which will 
not so soon come off my so-called swan- 
like neck); and there was a questioning 
and a glancing at the beautiful novelty, 
and I was thoroughly wild, and people 
thought I must have had a gift of 
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clear quick- 
silver.’’ (Quick- 


silver, people 
thought then, 
caused __ restless 


activity or high 
spirits. ) This 
poor relation of 
the art world is 
really as old as 
art itself, as wit- 
ness the old 
Etruscan vases, 
and consider the 
decorations On 
the mummy 
coffins of ancient 
Egypt. 

Who made the 
first shadow pic- 
ture or ‘‘shade’’ 
as they used to 
be calied? No 
one knows. One 
old Greek legend 
says it was the 
daughter of 
Dibutades, who 
surreptitiously 
sketched her 
lover to solace 
herself for his 
evidently waning 
affections. 
Imagine a self- 
respecting girl 
of to-day steal- 
ing the photo- 
graph of a man 


who did_ not 
want her! = An- 
other story is an improvement. A lover 


returned from a short absence to find his 
lady on her bier. Gazing about dis- 
tracted at the thought of never seeing 
her more, his eye caught upon the wall 
the shadow of the loved profile cast by 
the candle at her head, and with 
reverent fingers he traced the outline. 

Does any doubt the value of 
silhouettes? The library of the National 
Portrait Gallery to-day possesses a large 
collection of inestimable value, for one 
thing, helping in the identification of 
unknown portraits. 

Silhouettes, needless to say, were not 
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only the pictures cut out of black paper 
and pasted on white. They were 
painted on ivory, plaster, and paper in 
oils, smoke-stained, or with Indian ink. 
Some were executed as exquisite minia- 
tures and worn as brooches, pendants, 
bracelet-clasps, and even as scarf-pins 
and finger-rings; while to Wedgewood 
and Flaxman, inspired by the treasures 
dug up from Pompeii, we owe the best 
work in pottery the world has ever seen. 


The modern art (introduced from 
France) was at its zenith in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Gonard ‘‘cut’’ the beauties’ of 
Versailles. Na- 
poleon was fond 
of presenting 


himself in sil- 
houette to his 
generals. Lava- 
ter published an 
album of his 
Own painting to 
illustrate his 
teachings on 
Physiognomy. 
Incidentally, he 


did a_ portrait 
group of the 
Goethe family, 

which the poet 


Pronounced 
“ frightful.” 
*“You do credit 
neither to your- 
self nor us,’’ he 
wrote; ‘* Get my 
father cut out 
and use him asa 
vignette, for he 
is good. You 
can do what you 
like with my 
head, too; but 
my mother must 
not stand like 
that.”” And by 
that same token 
the silhouettist 
of a_ byegone 
century had no 
easier a_ time 


than the photo- 
grapher of to- 
day, for 


when 
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the third volume of ‘‘ Physiognomy ’ 


appeared with the ‘“‘shade’’ of the 
Councillor but not that of his wife, 
she was decidedly annoyed, because 


Lavater ‘‘evidently did not think her face 
worthy to appear.”’ 

The first English silhouette of which 
we have authentic record was one of 
William and Mary done by Mrs. Pye- 
burg in 1669. In 1775 Mrs. Sarah 
Harrington, 131 Bond Street, advertised 
‘a new and curious method of taking 
and reducing shadows, with appendages 
and apparatus never before known or 
used in the above art,’’ which consisted 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
By an unknown French Artist. 
From the collection of Francis Wellesley, Esq., by kind permission. 


Cut with scissors and pasted on plaster. 
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of a ground glass, moveable in a frame, 
on which the shadow was traced, and 
then reduced to miniature size by a 
*‘ pantographer.’” In 1806 Charles 
Schmalcalder invented another of similar 
but more complicated construction. In 
1823 J. P. Tussaud, son of the great 
Madame ‘Tussaud, informed the public 
that he had a machine by which he would 
take profile likenesses at from 2s. to 
7s., according to style. 

In 1792 in the London Directory first 
appears the name of ‘‘ John Miers, 
profilist and jeweller, 111, Strand.’’ (just 
opposite the old Exeter, Change.) He 
was known as ‘‘ the Cosway ot Shadow 
Artists.’”’ His way of idealizing the 
features and hair of his sitters, experts 
say, was approached by none but “‘ the 
peerless Mrs. Beetham.’’ Prominent in 
the Wellesley collection to-day are over 
100 silhouettes by him, comprising 
framed portraits, lockets, brooches, and 
rings. He painted generally in unrelieved 
black on plaster or ivory. He worked 
first in Leeds, and the silhouette of 
Robert Burns now in the National Por- 
trait Gallery of Edinburgh was done 


there. In 1817 the firm’s name appears 
as ‘‘ Miers and Son, Profilists and 
Jewellers,’’ and ten years later as 


** Miers and Field.’’ By-and-bye this 
partnership was dissolved. A daughter 
of Field was the wife of E. J. Parris, the 
artist who decorated the dome of St. 
Paul’s. His studio, in which he 
amassed a considerable fortune, was 
next door to Northumberland House. 
Mrs. Beethath, of 27, Fleet Street, 
preceded Miers and Field by a quarter 
‘of acentury. Her work is considered by 
many superior to Miers’s, and is much 
more rare. She excelled in ‘‘ jewel ’”’ 
portraiture which rivalled the finest 
miniature. Some of her work was in 
unrelieved black on ivory or plaster, 
some on glass, flat or concave, backed 
with wax, plaster, or even paper. Some- 
times she cut black paper, softening a 
few of the more delicate outlines with 
the brush. She gave souls to her faces, 
they will tell you, and handled gauze 
and ribbons like Rosenberg. Her 
** shadows ’’ were as life-like as any 
artist’s oils, and her silhouette of Miss 
Farren (Countess of Derby) is consider- 
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ed as satisfactory a presentation of the 
original as the painting by Lawrence. 

Second only to the shadow of Miss 
Farren is that of Queen Charlotte and 
her favourite pug, by Walter Jorden. 
Charles, Readhead, Lea, Rought, 
Gibbs, Rider, Bazing, Rosenberg, 
Spornberg, Hamlet, and Mrs. Barrett 
were all English silhouettists of chis same 
school. The last four lived in Bath— 
Rosenberg’s rooms being near those of 
Gainsborough. Charles, a neighbour of 
Miers, on the Strand, was the inventor 
of portraits on glass, and his work much 
resembles that of the Germans, Schatz- 
mann and Grassmaeyer, of the same 
period. Field invented the fad, objec- 
tionable to so many, of touching the 
‘‘shades”’ with gold. Torond, of Wells 
Street, was an artist of first quality, but 
only one signed specimen of his work is 
now known. 

Rider, of Temple Bar, was a disciple 
of Miers. Richard Jorden; Mrs. Light- 
foot, of Liverpool; and J. Thomason, of 
Dublin, who did for Merrion Square 
what Charles did for Devonshire House 
circle, all painted on plaster. Gonard, 
of Paris, painted on plaster, ivory and 
paper. 

In London, at the end of the 18th 
century, flourished in the ‘‘ Bluestock- 
ing’’ group the American, Mrs. Patience 
Wright, famous for her animals, 
groups of flowers, and landscapes, all 
cut in paper, and for the nickname given 


her by Mrs. Adams, wife of the 
American Ambassador : ‘‘ The Queen of 
Sluts.”’ 

George III. was a patron of the 


silhouette, and the cutting of ‘* black 
shades ’’ was a favourite pastime at his 
Court- The Princess Elizabeth, his 
daughter, was an expert. Among the 
treasures of the late Lady Dorothy 
Nevill is a scrap book, 9-in. by 6-in., 
bound in dark blue morocco with silver 
lock and clasp, filled with a great variety 
of the Princess’s own work—some cut 
in black paper, some in white, some 
painted in India ink and then cut. How 
accurately she reproduced a likeness is 
seen in her silhouettes of the King and 
Queen ; while some of her prettiest work 
is in dainty groups of children at play. 

While the name silhouette comes 
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from the finance minister of Louis XV., 
it seems to have been first familiarized 
in England by August Edouart, a 
French refugee who used it to distin- 
guish his own freehand work from the 
inferior outline work of the pantograph. 
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exhibition of fifty. In 1830 he went to 
Edinburgh, and while there did a fine 
silhouette of Sir Water Scott, which is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
He also cut portraits of Charles X., ex- 
King of France, and his suite, then in 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE AND HER FAVOURITE PUG. 


Painted on glass by Walter Jorden. 


From the collection of Francis Wellesley, Esq., by kind permission. 


One of his specialties was portraits done 
with human haif, and landscapes too. 
Portraits of the Duchess of York’s dogs 
he did with the dogs’ hair. He worked 
a number of hair portraits for the Queen 
and the Princess Charlotte, and held an 





Edinburgh, and a portrait of Paganini 
playing, which the great violinist con- 
sidered the first likeness of himself not 
a caricature. In 1839 he went to the 
States and made silhouettes of many 
prominent men, notably August Belmont, 
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THE GOETHE FAMILY. 


Probably by Goethe himself. 


Cut with scissors and mounted on a blue board. 


One of a pa.r in the Francis Wellesley collection and r-produced by pci rmission. 


Harrison, Longfellow, and President 
Tyler. Only two years ago the latter 
was returned to Washington by Mrs. E. 
Nevill Jackson through the British 
Ambassador. Mr, Bryce took a special 
interest in his share of this pleasant 
little international episode, for Edouart 
had visited his old home in the north of 
Ireland and cut there excellent like- 
nesses of his father and gtandfather. 


Edouart strongly condemned ‘‘ ma- 
chine-made’’ shades. It was this 
indeed that led to his becoming a 


silhouettist himself. Challenged to do 
as well as the thing he was condemning, 
he replied: ‘‘ My finding fault was not 
a reason that I could do better, and that 
I had never dreamed of taking like- 
nesses . I then took a pair of 
scissors. I tore the cover off a letter that 
lay on the table; I took the old father 





by the arm and led him to a chair that 
I placed in a proper manner so as to see 
his profile, then in an instant I produced 
the likeness.- The page being white, 
I took the black snuffers and rubbed it 
on with my fingers; this likeness and 
preparation made so quickly, as if by 
inspiration, was at once approved ot, 
and found so like that the ladies changed 
their teasing and ironical tones to 
praises, and begged me to take their 
mother’s likeness, which I did with the 
same facility and exactness.”’ 
Edouart’s whole output amounted to 
some 50,000 pictures or 100,000 figures. 
He published a book on_ silhouettes 
(Longman’s) with eighteen full-page 
illustrations, which is now very rare. 
His end was sad. On his way back 
from America his ship, the ‘‘ Oneida,’’ 
was wrecked off Guernsey, and a large 
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part of his collection of years destroyed. 
This so preyed on his mind that he died 
shortly afterwards (1861) in Calais. 

Another famous silhouettist was the 
boy artist, Hubard, who at the age of 
fourteen held exhibitions in Galway, 
cutting the portrait of any sitter in 
twenty seconds. In 1832, at the age of 
17, his gallery in New York was thron: 
ed. A notable example of his work is 
one of Queen Victoria at ten years old. 
Was the artist summoned to Ke ‘nsington 
to amuse the little princess, or did he 
*“snap’’ her on one of her shopping 
expeditions? History does not say. He 
was presented with a silver palette by 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow as 
a mark of their appreciation of his 
genius. Later, in the States, he made 
a reputation as a painter of portraits, 
and died in Richmond, Va., in 1862, 
from the explosion of a shell he was 
preparing for the use of the Confederate 
Army. 

A clever native American silhouettist 
was William Henry Brown. He cut 
not only portraits but ships, railway 
trains, and processions. One cutting, 
in particular, sixty-five feet long, was so 
well done that every figure was quite 
easily recognised. Another, Charles 
Wilson Peale, who had a museum in 
Philadelphia, is known to-day for having 
had a sitting from George Ww ashington. 
In a public school in Philadelphia are 
silhouettes of George and Martha 
Washington, taken from their shadows 
on the wall. The inscription, signed by 
Elizabeth Bordley Gibson, says they 
were presented to her by Mrs. Eleanor 
P. Lewis, at Woodlawn, 1832, and are 
as perfect likenesses as profiles can 
give.’’ But‘whether they are by Peale 
is not known. 

An interesting collection of silhouettes 
is ‘‘ The Warrington Worthies,’’ by 
James Kendrick, M.D., in 1854, notable 
among which are John Aiken, D.D., A. 
L. Aiken (Mrs. Barbauld), and Annie 
Aiken, the author of Memoirs of Dr. 
Aiken. 

Two prominent books on silhouettes 
are available to-day, One Hundred 
Silhouette Portraits, from the collection 
of Francis Wellesley, with preface by 





HIS LATE 
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MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil. 


By Baron Scotford. 
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SIGNOR CARUSO. 


By Baron Scotford. 


Weymer Mills, and The History of 
Silhouettes, by E. Nevill Jackson, of 
both of which, in preparing this article, 
the writer has made free use. The 
Wellesley Collection contains in all 
fifteen hundred silhouettes. Little has 
been known of the art since photograph y 
came in; not, in fact, until Mr. Wellesley 
began to collect. A short time ago he 
acquired the collection of the late Mr. 
Montague Guest, which makes the 
Wellesley Collection the largest and 
most valuable in the country. 

The silhouette is being revived in 
England these last few years by Baron 
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Henri Scotford, of Regent Street. Born 
in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1884, the 
son of a clergyman, and on his mother’s 
side descended from the old French 
Protestant family of Le Baron, he 
received first prize for water colours in 
the Art Institute of Chicago at eighteen. 
Later he took a scholarship and studied 





THE RIGHT HON. H. H. ASQUITH. 


By Baron Scotford. 
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at the Art League, New York, and then 
with Steinlin, and at the Grand 
Chamérie, Paris; and at the Edinburgh 
College of Art. He has worked at the 
World’s Fair of St. Louis, in the chief 
cities of America, on the Eiffel Tower, 
in Rome, Glasgow, and London. He has 





LADY GERTRUDE CRAWFORD. 


By Baron Scotford. 


taken His late Majesty, King Edward, 
the Princess Victoria, the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyle, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Caruso, the Princess 
Sopia Duleep Singh and many other 
notabilities. Like Miets, Mr. Scotford 
does more than a mere outline of the 
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figure, or rather because he does just 
that (according to Lavater) he gives not 
only the outline of the sitter but his 
character. He is particularly successful 
with children, and it is quite a fad at 
fancy dress entertainments for masquers 
to be silhouetted in their fancy costumes. 


PRINCESS SOPIA DULEEP SINGH. 


By Baron Scotford. 


Mr. Scotford delights not only by the 
accuracy of his work, but by his speed. 
Still under thirty, Mr. Scotford numbers 
his silhouettes at hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Scotford has taken the Princess 
Victoria twice. lhe second time was at 
Gamage’s last Christmas. 
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‘* Shall I do yours next?”’ | ¢ enquired 
in his quiet, easy manner of a lady 
standing near. 

‘Oh, you have done it <lready,’’ she 
iaug hed. 

** Indeed? 1 don’t remember.”’ 

‘* Yes, you did it at Darl’s Court, «nd 
then ycu made my nose shockingly 
long. Please be kinder to it this time.”’ 
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begin the next clip, remarked casually, 
with eyes on his work, 

‘* Yes, you do look a little bit like 
him,’’ and snipped away intently again 
till he got the outline to his satisfaction, 
then bowed the sitter away and turned 
to the next before he noticed an unusual 
stir in the crowd and two or three police- 
men clearing the stragglers out of the 





AGNES TREACY, THE IRISH SOPRANO. 
By Baron Scotford. 


‘“That was the Princess Victoria, 
whispered someone near, as she moved 
away. 

His meeting with the late King 
Edward was characteristic of both. That, 
too, was at Earl’s Court. Mr. Scotford 
was kept busy ‘‘ doing ’’ all sorts and 
conditions, chatting quietly with each as 
he clipped. One gentleman, grave and 
still at first, presently remarked : 

‘* They tell me I resemble His Majesty 
the King; what do you think?’’ 

Intent on his work, Mr. Scotford 
snipped on till he got one part to his 
satisfaction; then, glancing up, half in 
answer to the query, half to see where to 





gentleman's way. 

‘** Then,’’ he says with a little laugh, 
it dawned on me. But I was just over 
here then, and not even dreaming of 
royalty.’’ 

‘** Several people to whom I have 
shown that silhouette of the late King 
contend it is not good,’’ I said. ‘‘They 
say it makes him look too old and 
stooped.”’ 

‘“* Ah, but it is good,’’ Mr. Scotford 
maintained with confidence; ‘‘you know 
kings grow old as well as anybody else.’’ 

And not having seen His Majesty, one 
is inclined to believe it, for Mr. Scot- 
ford is a good judge of his own work. 


se 
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By RICHARD MARSH. 
(Author of ‘‘ The Death Whistle,’’ &c.) 


OTHER died while sitting in her 
chair writing to me. It was tea- 
time, and she did not come, so 

Con went to sre what she was doing. 
When he found how still she was, and 
how unresponsive to his touch, he rushed 
off, frightened half out of his wits. 
Then they all trooped into the room 
and found that she was dead. She had a 
pen in her hand, and a sheet of paper in 
front of her, and had begun the first line 
of a letter to me: ‘‘ My dear Mollie.’’ 
Death must have come upon her as she 
was writing my name, for there is a blot 
at the end of it, as if her pen had jabbed 
into the paper. No one knew what she 
was going to say to me, or ever will. 
It was just her weekly letter: she wrote 
to me each Monday. And I expect she 
was just going to tell me the home news 
—what Nora had been doing, and what 
mischief the boys had been in, and beg 
me to be a good girl, and think before I 
did things sometimes, and keep my 
stockings darned—those stockings were 
almost as great a trouble to her as they 
were to me. Not a creature had a notion 
that she was ailing. Indeed, she was 
not. She was in good spirits—mother 
always was in good spirits !—and in per- 
fect health half an hour before. It 
seemed that something extraordinary 
must have happened to her heart, which 
no one could have expected. Death must 
have come upon her in an instant. She 
must have gone before she had the least 
idea of what was going to happen. 
When she got to Heaven, how grieved 
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she must have been to think that she 
had been compelled to leave us all with- 
out a word. 

The state the house was in! And the 
children! They were in much more need 
of help than mother was. She was calm 
enough. On her face was the smile 
with which she always greeted me. She 
always did look happy, mother did; but 
I never saw her look happier than when 
she was lying dead. 

But the children! They were half be- 
side themselves. It was dreadful—the 
boys especially. The whole house was 
topsy-turvy. Nobody knew what to do; 
everybody seemed to have lost their wits. 

That is how Mr. Miller came on the 
scene. He was our nearest neighbour. 
His house was about half a mile down 
the lane. It was only a cottage. He in- 
habited it with a dreadful drunken old 
woman as his only servant. It was said 
that he could get no one else to stop in 
the house. When he first came he tried 
to cultivate mamma’s acquaintance ; but 
she would have nothing to do with him, 
and would scarcely recognise him when 
she met him in the lane. I once heard 
Dick speak of him as an ‘‘ unmannerly 
ruffian’’; but I never knew why. 

The morning after mother’s death he 
came marching into the house to ask if 
he could be of-any assistance. No one, 
so far as I could ever gather, said either 
yes or no; which shows the condition we 
were in. He seems to have taken our 
consent for granted—to such an extent 
that he at once took into his hands the 
entire management of everything—and 
for that, in one way, I was grateful. 
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The trouble really began after the 
funeral was over. 

We children were in such a strange 
position. So far as we knew, except 
mother we had not a relation in the 
world. There certainly were none with 
whom we were in communication. Con 
was a baby when father died, and now 
he was nearly eleven, so we must have 
been in that tiny village quite nine years. 
And during all that time I do not think 
we had a visitor. This may seem in- 
credible; but 1 do not remember one. 
Not that people were unfriendly. But 
then there were so few people there- 
abouts. And those who were there 
mother did not seem to care for. 

So the consequence was that when she 
was gone we knew nothing. We did not 
know who or where she got her money 
from; or what money she had. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Mr. Miller showed a disposition to take 
entire control, as if everything about the 
place—we included—belonged to him. 
Already there had not been wanting 
signs that the entire establishment more 
than sufficiently appreciated the change 
which had taken place. The cook was a 
new one; she had come since my last 
holidays. On the day of mother’s funeral 
she was intoxicated; she had indulged 
too freely in the refreshments which Mr. 
Miller had so liberally ordered. So it 
may be imagined what sort of character 
she must have been. The next morning 
the housemaid, who had been with us 
longest, came and told me that she could 
not continue in a house in which there 
was no mistress. When I mildly sug- 
gested that I was the mistress now, she 
remarked, quite frankly, that she could 
not think of taking her orders from me. 
Mr. Miller, who had been standing at 
the morning-room door, listening, called 
her into him. The details of what took 
place between them I never learned. But 
that afternoon she took herself off—with- 
out another word to me. When, after 
she had gone, I went into mother’s room, 
I found that all sorts of things were mis- 
sing. I feared that Mary Sharp had 
taken them, and that was the real ex- 
planation of her anxiety to depart. It 
made me conscious of such an added 
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sense of misery—the feeling that hence- 
forward we were going to be taken ad- 
vantage of by everyone. 

But Mr. Miller was the thorn in our 
sides. The day after Mary left we held 
a council of war in Dick’s bedroom. 

‘‘I’m not going to stand this sort of 


thing,’’ Dick announced. ‘‘ And the 
sooner that beggar downstairs is 
brought to understand as much the 
better. Why, he’s messing about with 


mother’s papers at this very moment.”’ 

Dick drew himself up as straight as a 
dart. Although he was only fifteen, he 
was five feet eight inches high, and as 
strong as anything; and so good-look- 
ing. 

‘* But surely mother must have left a 
will; there must be something to tell us 
what is going to happen.”’ 

That was what I said. Dick took up 
my words at once. 

‘* That point shall soon be settled. 
We'll go down and tackle the beggar 
right away.”’ 

Off we trooped to interview the man 
in a body. He was in the morning-room 
—mother’s own particular apartment. 
Outside the door we might have hesi- 
tated, but it was only for a moment. In 
strode Dick, and in we all went after 
him. Mr. Miller seemed surprised and 
not too pleased to see us. A bottle and 
a glass were on the table; both of these 
articles seemed to be inseparable com- 
panions. One of his horrid dogs, which 
had been lying on the hearthrug, came 
and sniffed at us as if we were the in- 
truders. The whole room was in con- 
fusion. It looked as if it had not been 
tidied for days; and I daresay it had 
not been. When I thought of how dif- 
ferent it used to be when it was mother’s 
very own room, a pang went right 
through my heart. I could not keep the 
tears out of my eyes, and it was only 
because I was so angry that I managed 
to choke them back again. Papers and 
things were everywhere. At the moment 
of our entrance he had both his hands 
full of what I was convinced were 


mother’s private letters. 


It was not surprising that Dick spoke 
to him in the fiery way he did. 











. 
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A VERY UGLY LOOK CAME ON MR. MILLER'S FACE. 


‘‘ What are you doing with those 
things? What do you want here at all?”’ 

Mr. Miller glanced up, then down 
again; I do not believe he could meet 
Dick’s eyes. He smiled, a nasty smile, 
for which I could have pinched him. And 
he continued to turn over the things 
which he was holding. 

‘*My dear boy, I’m _ putting these 
papers into something like ord'r. I 
never saw anything like the state of con- 
fusion which everything is in.’’ 

** Don’t callime your ‘ dear boy *! And 
what business of yours is it what state 
they’re in? Who asked you to put them 
in order? What right have you to touch 
them ?”’ 

The creature calmly went on with what 
he was doing as if Dick was a person of 
not the slightest consequence. And he 
continued to indulge in the extremely ob- 
jectionable smile. 

‘** You haven’t a very nice way of ask- 
ing questions. And some people might 
think that the questions themselves were 
a little suggestive of ingratitude.’’ 





‘* What have I to be grateful for? | 
never asked you to come here; you are 
not a friend of ours.’’ 

‘That you most emphatically are 
not !”’ 

It was I who came blazing out with 
that. He looked at me out of the corner 
of his bloodshot eyes; his smile was 
more pronounced than ever. 

‘* Now, Miss Molly, that’s unkind of 
you.”’ 

I was in a rage. 

‘*'You appear to be oblivious of the 
fact that you were not even an acquaint- 
ance of my mother’s; and as those per- 
sons she did not wish to know we do not 
care to know either, we shall be obliged 
by your leaving the house at your earliest 
possible convenience.”’ 

** Inside two seconds,’’ added Dick. 

A very ugly look came on Mr. Miller’s 
face. 

‘* This is an extraordinary world. I 
don’t want to say anything offensive—’’ 

** You can say what you like,’’ cried 
Dick. 
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** I intend to, my lad.’’ 

** Don’t call me ‘ your lad’ !’’ 

The creature looked at Dick. And I 
knew, from the expression which was on 
both their faces, that if we were not care- 
ful there was going to be trouble. I am 
not sure that my heart did not quail. 
‘The man spoke as if my brother was un- 
worthy even his contempt. 

‘“Mr.* Dick Boyes, you appear to be 
under the impression that you are still at 
school, and can’ play the bully here, and 
treat"me“as I have no doubt you are in 
the habit of treating the smaller chaps 
there. You never made a greater mis- 
take in the course of your short life. I 
am not the kind of man who will allow 
himself to be bullied by a hobbledehoy. 
I give you fair warning that if you treat 
me to any of your insolence the conse- 
quences will be on your own head—and 
other parts of you as well. Don’t you 
flatter yourself that the presence of your 
little sisters will shield you from them.” 

I spoke—I wanted peace. 

** There’s not the slightest necessity 
for you to talk like that, Mr. Miller. 
We're quite willing to believe that you’re 
more than a match for any number of 
helpless children. But this is our 
house—”’ 

** Indeed. Are you sure of that?’’ 

** At any rate, it is not your house. 
And all we ask—with all possible polite- 
ness—is that you should leave it.’’ 

** I’m a good deal older than you, Miss 
Boyes—”’ 

** You certainly are!’’ 

‘*I certainly am, thank goodness! 
As I was observing when you interrupted 
me, I am older than you—for which I 
have every cause to be thankful—and 
my experience of the world has taught 
me not to pay much heed to a girl’s 
display of temper. I undertook the 
management of affairs at you own 
request—”’ 

** At my request?—It’s not true!”’ 

A voice came from behind me. Look- 
ing round, there, in the doorway, was 
Cook; and, on her heels, Betsy, the 
remaining housemaid. While—actually ! 
—at the open window was Harris, the 
coachman, staring into the room as if 
what was taking place was the slightest 
concern of his. It was Cook’s voice 
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which I heard—raised in accents of sur- 
prise, as if my point-blank denial of the 
man’s wicked falsehood had amazed 
her. 

**QOh, Miss Molly, however can you 
say such a thing! When I heard you 
thanking Mr. Miller with my own ears! 
And after all he has done for you!— 
Well.I never did!” 

In the first frenzy of my grief and 
bewilderment I had scarcely understood 
what I was saying to anybody. I 
remembered Mr. Miller coming, as 
Cook said, but that anything which had 
been said on either side had been intend- 
ed to bear the construction which was 
being put upon it was untrue. 

‘*T was not in a state of mind to 
understand much of what Mr. Miller 
was saying ; but I supposed that he was 
offering to assist in the arrangements 
for mother’s funeral; and that offer I 
accept—’’ 

‘* You did so. And what you’d have 
done without him, I can’t think. He 
arranged everything—and beautifully 
too. He’s made the family more 
thought of in this neighbourhood than 
it ever was before. If ever helpless 
orphans had a friend in need you’ve had 
one in him; you have that.’’ 

I exchanged glances with Dick; and 
perceived that we were both of opinion 
that we had had enough of Cook. I 
told her so. 

**T have heard what you have had to 
say. And now, please, will you leave 
the room.’’ 

** Excuse me, miss, but that’s exactly 
what I don’t intend to do; not till I 
know how I stand.’’ 

‘* How you stand?’’ 

** T’ll soon tell you how you stand,”’ 
declared Dick. ‘‘ You’ll be paid a 
month’s wages and you'll take yourself 
off.”” 

‘*Oh, shall I, sir? That’s just the 
sort of thing I thought you would say 
after the way you’ve been trying to 
behave to Mr. Miller. And, in any case, 
I shouldn’t think of stopping in the 
house with a pack of rude, ungrateful 
children. But I should like more than 
one month’s wages, if it’s the same to 
you. There’s three months nearly due. 
I’ve not had one penny since I’ve been 














inside this house. Not one penny; and 
it’s getting on tor three months now.”’ 

** But I thought mother always paid 
you every month regularly.’’ 

‘Did she, miss? ‘then perhaps 
you'll prove it. She never paid me; 
nor more she didn’t Betsy. There’s 
three months owing to you, isn’t there, 
Betsy ?”’ 

** {hat there is.” 

‘* And so there is to you, isn’t there, 
Harris?”’ . 

** Well—I don’t know that it’s quite 
three months.”’ 

‘** Why you told me yourself as how it 
was.”’ 

Harris tilted his hat on one side, and 
scratched his head, as if to jog his 
memory. 

‘** Well, it might be.’’ 

At this Dick flared up. 

‘It’s all a pack of lies! I’m sure 
that my mother paid you your wages 
as they fell due, and that you’re trying 
to cheat us.”’ 

Then it was Cook’s turn. 

** Don’t you talk to me like that, not 
if you do call yourself a young gentle- 
man. And I’ll learn you to know that 
a woman of my age is not going to be 
called a cheat by a young lad like you. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
that’s what you ought to be, standing 
there disgracing of yourself.’’ 

Mr. Miller held up his hand, as if to 
play the part of peacemaker. 

** Gently, Cook, gently! You leave 
it to me and I will see that you have 
what is due to you.’’ 

Such a prospect did not commend it- 
self to me at all. That we were already 
being cheated all round I was sure. That 
we ran a great risk of being cheated to 
a much more serious extent if he was 
allowed to do as he suggested, I felt 
equally convinced. And, in any case, I 
did not want his interference in our pri- 
vate affairs. And yet I did not see how 
we were going to get rid of him without 
a desperate struggle ; of which, after all, 
we might get the worst. 

But I was not going to let him see 
that I was afraid of him. 

** Where is the money which was in 
mother’s desk ?”’ 
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** Money ?—What money ?”’ 

‘** Mother always kept a large sum of 
money in her desk. You have had 
access to her desk—though you’d no 
right to touch it. How much was there? 
And where is it now?” 

‘* T’ve seen no money.”’ 

‘* Why, it is with mother’s money 
that you have been paying for every- 
thing.”’ 

‘** { wish it had been. I’ve been pay- 
ing for every blessed thing out of my 
own pocket.’’ 

‘** That’s a lie!’’ shouted Dick. 
know there was money in her desk.”’ 

‘* Look here, my lad—if you'll excuse 
my calling you ‘ my lad ’*the next time 
you speak to me like that I'll make you 
smart for it. Now don’t you expect 
another warning.”’ | 

‘** That’s right,’ cried Cook. ‘* You 
give him a good sound thrashing, Mr. 
Miller. He wants it! Accusing every- 
one of robbing him, when it’s him who's 
trying to rob everybody.’’ 

Mr. Miller brought down his clenched 
fist heavily on the table. 

‘** Listen to me, you children. For all 
you know—and for all I know—you’re 
nothing but a lot of paupers; and if you 
don’t want to find yourselves inside a 
workhouse you'll leave it to me to make 
the best of things. So now you've got 
x” 

We had got it. I saw Dick’s cheeks 
blanch. I was conscious that my own 
went pale. If the awfu: thing at which 
he hinted was true, then things were 
miles worse than I had ever supposed. 
But was it true? And how—with him 
sitting there!—were we going to look 
for proof of either its truth or falsehood ? 

Just as I was beginning to fear that 
I should make a goose of myself and 
cry, I heard someone come up the front 
doorsteps and ask: 

‘* Is Miss Boyes at home? Miss Molly 
Boyes?”’ 

I rushed out into the hall. There, 
standing at the hall door, which was 
wide open, was the handsomest man I 
had ever seen. He was very tall and 
sunburned. He had his cap in his 
hand, so that you could see that he rad 
short curly hair. And his moustache 
was just beginning to come. I wonder- 
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ed if he was a harbinger of more trouble. 
He did not look as if he was; but he 
might be. 

‘*I am Molly Boyes.’’ 

*“ My name is Sanford. I am afraid 
I ought to apologise for my intrusion ; 
but I am a cousin of Hetty Travers, 
who tells me you are a friend of hers. I 
am staying a few miles from here and 
she has written to say that she is afraid 
you are in trouble, and to ask me to run 
over and see if I can be of any assist- 
ance.’’ 

Hetty’s cousin! That did not sound 
like trouble. How sweet of her to think 
of me, and to send the great strong man. 
She might have guessed what was 
happening to us—the dear! 

‘*T am in trouble. I have lost my 
mother. And mnow—there is Mr. 
Miller.”’ 

‘* Mr. Miller? Who is he?’’ 

The children had already trooped into 


the hall. Then Dick appeared. I intro- 
duced him. 
‘* This is my brother, Dick. Dick, 


this is Mr. Sanford, a cousin of Hetty 
Travers. You have heard me speak of 
Hetty. Mr. Sanford has come to know 
if he can be of any assistance to us.’’ 

‘* If you really would like to do some- 
thing to help us—"’ 

There Dick stopped, as if in doubt. 

‘* I should,’’ said Mr. Sanford. 

I rather fancied from the way he 
smiled that he had taken a liking to Dick 
upon the spot. I did so hope he had. 

‘* Then perhaps you’ll lend me a hand 
in chucking this man Miller through the 
window. He’s almost a size too large 
for me. Come inside here.”’ 

We all trooped back into the morning 
room; Mr. Sandford and Dick in 
front. Dick pointed to the Ogre. 

*“You see that individual. His 
name’s Miller. He’s taken possession 
of the place as though it belonged to 
him; he’s made free with my mother’s 
property and papers; and when I ask 
him to leave the house he talks about 
treating me to a good sound thrashing.’’ 

** He does, does he? Is he a relation 
of yours?’ 

** Relation! 
acquaintance. ”’ 


He’s not even an 
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Mr. Sanford turned to me. 

‘“Is it your wish, Miss Boyes, that 
this person should leave the house?’’ 

“It is very much my wish. He knows 
it is.”’ 

““You hear, sir. I hope it is not 
necessary to emphasise the wish which 
Miss Boyes has expressed so clearly. 
Well, sir?’’ 

** Well, sir, to you.”’ 

““You heard what I said?’’ 

“‘I did. And if you are wise you'll 
hear what I say, and not interfere in 
what is absolutely no concern of yours.”’ 

‘* Nothing in this house is any con- 


cern of yours,’’ burst out Dick. ‘‘ And 
well you know it!”’ 
““Who’s dog is this?’’ asked Mr. 


Sanford. 

Mr. Miller’s dog—a horrid savage- 
looking creature—was sniffing at Mr. 
Sanford’s ankles; showing his teeth; 
and growling in a way that was any- 
thing but friendly. Its owner grinned; 
—as if the animal’s behaviour met with 
his approval. 

“That's my dog. It objects to 
strangers of a certain class.”’ 

Suddenly Mr. Sanford stooped down, 
gripped the brute by the scruff of its .- 
neck and the root of its tail, swung it 
through the air, and out of the window. 
Harris happened to be staring in at the 
time. The dog struck him as it passed. 
Over he went ; and off tore the dog down 
the drive; yelping and howling as if it 
had had more than enough of our 
establishment. Mr. Miller sprang from 
his chair; and he used a very bad word. 

‘* What do you mean by doing that ?’’ 

Harris, as he regained his feet, gave 
utterance to his woes. 

** That’s a nice thing to do—to throw 
a great dog like that right into a man’s 
face! What next, I wonder.’’ 

Mr. Sanford was most civil. 

““ Hope it hasn’t hurt you; but I’m 
afraid that your face must have been in 
the way.”’ Then to the animal’s owner : 


“Well, sir; we are still waiting. By 
which route do you propose to follow 
your dog?’’ 

There was something in Mr. Sanford’s 
looks and manner which—in view of the 
dog had had— 


little adventure his 
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apparently caused the man to suspect 
that the moment had arrived when 
discretion might be the better part of 
valour. : 

** Before we go any further perhaps 
you'll let me know who’s going to repay 
what I’ve advanced — nearly two 
hundred pounds I’m out of pocket.”’ 

** You’re nearly two hundred pounds 
out of pocket!’ cried Dick. ‘‘ What 
for?’’ 

‘‘ Why, for seeing that your mother 
was buried like a respectable woman. 
It begins to strike me that you’d like 
to have had her buried by the parish.’’ 

The man thrust his red face so very 
close to Dick’s that I suppose the 
provocation and temptation together 
were more than Dick could stand. 
Anyhow, Dick gave him a tremendous 
slap on the cheek. In a moment Mr. 
Sanford was between them. 

“‘It serves you right,’’ he declared. 
‘* It shows what sort of person you must 
be that you should permit yourself to 
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use such language in this house of 
mourning.”’ 

‘** Harris,’’ shouted Mr. Miller, ‘‘ run 
round to Charlie Radford and Bill 
Perkins and tell ‘em I want ’em— 
quick! And loose the dogs and bring 
‘em back with you!”’ 

‘Begging of your pardon, Mr. 
Miller,’’ repiied Harris, possibly per- 
ceiving in which direction the wind was 
about to blow, ‘‘but if you want any 
more of your dirty work done, you’ll do 
it yourself.’’ 

Cook was horrified. 

‘* Well, the likes of that!—after all 
Mr. Miller has done for you!’’ 

** Done for me! He has made me do 
what I’m ashamed of—that’s what he’s 
done for me! I’ve had enough of him 
and of you too. Mrs. Boyes was as 
good a mistress as anyone need have— 
I know it, if no one else does. And, 
Miss Molly, your mother always paid 
my wages regular to the moment; you 
don’t owe me nothing. And you don’t 
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owe Cook and Betsy nothing either.’’ 

‘What do you know about what is 
and is not owing me?’’ screamed Cook. 

** I know you were paid each month ; 
and what's more, | know you gave a 
receipt for it. Why, you told me your- 
self that you took the wages receipt 
book from the little cupboard in the 
corner.” 

Cook’s virtuous 
beautiful to behold. 

**It only shows how sensible Mary 
Sharp was to pack her box and take 
herself outside of such a place. And I'll 
do the same within the hour.’’ 

** So will I,’’ said Betsy. 

**Mr. Sanford,’’ I said, ‘‘ all sorts 
of mother’s things are missing, and | 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if Cook and 
Betsy have taken some of them.”’ 

** Me taken your mother’s things!’’ 
screamed Cook. I believe that if it had 
not been for Mr. Sanford she would 
have scratched me. 

** I think it not at all improbable,’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘ Is.there a constable here- 
abouts?”’ 

‘** There’s one in the village.’’ This 
was Harris, who seemed to have arrived 
at the sudden resolution to attack his 
late allies at every possible point. 
““ Name of Parker.”’ 

‘* If you will be so good as to request 
Mr. Parker's immediate attendance you 
shall have no reason to regret it, Mr. 
Harris. Neither of you women will 
leave this house until the contents of 
your boxes have been examined in the 
presence of a policeman.’’ 

Cook looked uncomfortable as she 
met Mr. Sanford’s stern glance. And 
it was stern! Betsy began to cry. 

“‘Things are beginning to wear rather 
an ugly aspect, Mr. Miller.’’ 

“* Ugly aspect !—what do you mean? 
You needn't think I want to stop in this 
huggermuggering hole! I am just as 
anxious to get out of it as anyone can 
be to get me out.”’ 

** I should hardly think that possible.’’ 

“As for these ungrateful little 
wretches—and especially you, my lad!"’ 
this was Dick—‘‘ they shall hear of me 


indignation. was 
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very soon in quite another fashion— 
when they haven't got a bully to back 
them up.”’ 

Mr. Sanford laughed. 

‘‘He’s cramming mother’s things 
into his pocket at this very moment !’’ 
cried Jim. 

Mr. Miller moved towards the door. 
But it was too late. Mr. Sanford inter- 
posed. 

‘* Excuse me, sir, but I think that 
now I would rather you waited till Mr. 
Parker arrives. We will accompany 
you to your own establishment. There 
together we will make certain in- 
quiries.”’ 

He blustered a little; but he was a 
coward at heart, and he had to give in. 
As it chanced, Harris met Parker in the 
lane; so that he came back with him 
almost at once. 

All sorts of things which did not 
belong to them were found in Cook’s 
and Betsy’s boxes; and _ actually 
the book of which Harris had spoken, 
in which they themselves had signed 
receipts for their wages. There was a 
tremendous scene. Parker badly wanted 
to lock them up. But we had had 
trouble enough already. So we let them 
go. 

While we were examining the. ser- 
vant’s boxes upstairs, Mr. Miller was 
offering Mr. Sanford an_ explanation. 
When they went round with him to his 
own house he handed over quite a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous articles which be. 
longed to mother. Her cheque-book ; ail 
sorts of papers, some of them represent- 
ing stocks and shares; even some of her 
jewellery. He said he had taken them 
home to examine. Which seemed a very 
curious thing to do. The next morning 
he had vanished. 

What we should have done without 
Mr. Sanford—if he had not come in the 
very nick of time!—I do not dare to 
think. We might have been plundered 
of every single thing we had. It was 
very nice of Hetty Travers to have a 
big strong cousin; and it was perfectly 
lovely of her to send him to us. 

















DID BROWNING KNOW A WOMAN'S 
HEART ? 


By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


VERYONE knows the exquisite 

Ek. lines in Browning’s One Word 

More, in which he explains to his 

wife what his poetic metlrod is and how 

it has been exemplified in Men and 
Women: 


** Love, you saw me gather men and women, 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 
Enter each and all and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth.” 


But few people seed to realise that this 
statement is a false one, even though 
Browning himself proves that falsity in 
the lines that follow: 


‘*I am mine and yours, the rest be all men’s, 
Karshish, Cleon, Norbert, and the fifty. 
Let me speak this once in my true person, 
Not as Lippo, Roland, or Andrea.” 


That is to say that, when he comes to 
instances, he has not a single woman to 
bring forward. Never throughout all his 
works—except in the two cases of Pom- 
pilia and James Lee’s wife, does Brown- 
ing give us from a woman’s mouth one 
of those marvellous dramatic monologues 
in which he lays bare the workings of a 
soul. Of such dramatic monologues 
there are six among the fifty poems of 
the Men and Women volume, and all six 
are put into the mouths of men; while of 
the love poems, only three are written 
from the woman’s point of view, and 
these three are without doubt the least 
attractive of the whole fifty—Any Wife 
to Any Husband, In a Year, and A 
Woman’s Last Word. 


The first depicts a woman of that un- 
pleasant type that looks forward to in- 
dulging in posthumous jealousy; . the 
second shows us a morbid woman—an 
embryo Mrs. James Lee—lamenting that 
by giving too much she has lost her hus- 
band’s love; while no woman worth the 
name ever read the third without a rising 
irritation, no man worth the name ever 


loved such a worm-like woman as is 
therein depicted—a woman who is aptly 
described in the second line of the last 
verse— 


“Must a little weep, Love, 


(Foolish me !) 
And so fall asleep, Love, 
Loved by thee.” 


That Browning’s own love-story was 
a perfect one is indisputable, and that 
his ideal of womanhood was pure and 
noble is equally certain; yet the fact 
remains that in a volume, which, by 
his own statement, is intended to repre- 
sent women as well as men, this 
meagre handful of somewhat faint- 
smelling flowers is all that can be 
gathered. 


It is true that in this same volume 
are some of the finest tributes ever paid 
to women, and that the poet tells us that 
in his ‘‘ perfect wife ’’ he finds not only 
the secret of fireside happiness, but the 
crown and fruition of his life; but here 
we are confronted by the pregnant in- 
quiry—lIs it well for a poet to have a per- 
fect wife? Is the complete satisfaction 
of his quest for love the best inspiration 
of his genius? 

‘* Some of us have, in a prior existence, 
been in love with an Antigone, and that 
makes us find content in no mortal tie,’’ 
wrote Shelley to Leigh Hunt after the 
publication of Epipsychidion; this search 
for the ideal has been the experience of 
many poets, but by none has it been 
more beautifully described than by Leo- 
pardi in the Ode, Alla Sua Donna, a 


passage from which may be thus trans- 
lated :— 


“* To see thee face to face 


Is hu: a hone as vain as sweet, 
Unless when freed from this my earthly 
dress 


Through worlds unknown I trace 
A path by which we twain shall meet! 
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When first on earth I moved, a dream 
did bless 
My darksome days, that I my love should 
greet 
Upon my onward way; but in this sphere 
Though wide I search, none doth ‘resemble 
thee, 
Though fair her face may be, 
Her looks, her voice, her ways, 
thine are all less fair!” 


than 


From the man’s point of view, as dis- 
tinguished from the poet’s, it would 
doubtless be better that this devotion 
should ever be given to an abstraction: 
Shelley believes that he has discovered 
Antigone in Emilia Viviani or in Jane 
Williams; Leopardi hails her in the 
Contessa Lazzari, or the unidentified 
Aspasia, and when their mistake dawns 
upon them, disappointment follows, 
jealousy, grief and despair, heart-burn- 
ing and sometimes heart-breaking. Yet 
on the other hand, all these emotions are 
the very stuff of poetry; these sharp 
experiences sting the poet to creation 
and help him to unravel the secrets of a 
woman’s heart. 


But how is it when the poet not only 
seeks, but finds, his Antigone? That 
this was Browning’s experience there is 
no room to doubt, and as a man it would 
be impossible to wish him any better 
fate than that soul-satisfying union 
which Death itself could not break. But 
as a poet? This is the question that we 
have to consider, for it lies at the root 
of Browning’s treatment of women in 
his poems. 


No courtship since the world began 
can ever have been more simple and 
direct than his. He came one day to 
Miss Barrett’s house, saw her in her 
helpless weakness, went straight home 
and wrote a letter offering to marry her. 
Miss Barrett had no health to speak of ; 
she had money of her own while he had 
little or none—a deadly obstacle this to 
a man of his proud temper. Her 
father’s insensate opposition forced him 
to creep into the house like a thief—a 
more deadly obstacle still to a man of his 
delicate sense of honour. She herself 
hung back with a natural feeling that he 
was seeking to load his shoulders with 
a burden of which he could not choose 
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but tire. From the poetic point of view 
it was a fine situation— 


** Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 
Here’s a subject made to your hand!” 


Does he profit by it? Not in the 
least! He does not trouble his head 
about doubts or scruples, but marches 
through the obstacles as if they. were 
cobwebs, and in the most utterly primi- 
tive manner captures his wife and carries 
her off to his cave. 

Mr. Chesterton, in his life of Brown- 
ing, has suggested that this central 
sitriation of his own life may have been 
in the poet’s mind when he portrayed 
the central situation of the Ring and 
the Book, and if this is conceded, it is 
certainly not straining ingenuity too 
far to say that this same motive may be 
traced in Balaustion’s Adventure. Some 
of his admirers will doubtless say—How 
can anyone criticise his portraits of 
women when such a glorious creation as 
Balaustion gives the lie to disparage- 
ment? But our whole contention is that 
when Browning wrote magnificently of 
women he was really writing of his 
embodied Antigone—his ‘‘ lyric love, 
half angel and half bird ’’—and that he 
wrote thus at no other time. The first 
syllable of the name of his “‘ lyric girl ’’ 
of Rhodes is the pet name by which he 
always called his wife; its meaning is 
reminiscent of those ‘* pomegranate ’’ 
poems of his that made the initial link 
between them; while the love of Euri- 
pides, which she shared with Balaustior 
is alluded to in the poem— 





**I know the poetess who graved in gold, 
Among her glories that shall never fade, 
This style and title for Euripides— 
The Human, with his droppings of 

tears.”’ 


warm 


Nor does the sequel to the poem, 
Aristophanes’ Apology, describe Balaus- 
tion more vividly than it describes Mrs. 


Browning. Athens is doomed, and 
Balaustion shudders at the ‘‘ hideous 
pomp’’ the ‘‘ ghastly mirth’ that 


marked its overthrow, with the very 
indignation of the poetess who broke her 
heart over the shameful peace of Villa- 
franca. Not only Balaustion, however, 
but the theme of her lyric utterance, is 
reminiscent of Browning’s love ; Alkestis 
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is to die, and the tearful Admetus who 
weeps plenteously at the fulfilment of 
the pact that he himself has made, must 
surely have been inspired by Mr. 
Barrett, who was grieved to the heart’s 
core that his daughter should ‘die, yet 
would not allow her to seek health in a 
foreign climate as the doctors recom- 
mended. 

Then, into the midst of the scene of 
despair, breaks the great interrupting 
voice of Herakles, and with it new life: 


** Sudden into the midst of sorrow leapt 
Along with the gay cheer of that great 
voice, 
Hope, joy, salvation, Herakles was here!”’ 


From the circle of lamenting friends, 
from the grasp of Death himself, 
Herakles snatches the prey, even as Mrs. 
Browning wrote of her lover’s achieve- 
ment in the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese: 


“Straightway I was ‘ware 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the 


hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I 
strove— 
‘Guess now who holds thee?’ ‘ Death,’ I 
said. But there 
The silver answer rang— Not Death, but 
Love!’ ” 


But if Browning loved one woman 
perfectly and wrote of her in 
sweet and powerful strains, must 
he not have gone on to portray 
many others equally worthy of 
admiration and of love? His admirers 
declare that he has done so, and yet how 
difficult it is to justify their boast. His 
attitude towards his wife was one of 
reverence as well as of passionate affec- 
tion ; he believed her to be a greater poet 
than he was himself, and he recognised 
to the full the claims of her individual 
personality; but his attitude towards 
other women may be briefly summed up 
in the words of the Marriage Service, 
where the bridal pair are pronounced to 
be Man and Wife—not man and woman, 
or husband and wife—the man being set 
forward as a distinct entity, while the 
woman is regarded merely in her rela- 
tion to the man. Whether this is a right 
view or no of the marriage relation is not 
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the question here, but if it can be proved 
that this was Browning’s view of woman 
in every relation of life, it is manifestly 
untrue that his portraits of women are 
characterized by the same penetrating 
insight as his portraits of men. It is 
not possible to enter upon a detailed 
study of the poems here, but a rapid 
glance in chronological order will show 
that his women are not looked at from 
their own point of view, but from the 
point of view of the man, and are, there- 
fore, not portraits but reflections. 


Pauline is an abstraction, employed 
by the speaker merely to bring his own 
ideas to light. Michel, in Paracelsus, is 
but a faint sketch compared to the 
deeply-bitten etchings of the three male 
characters. Lady Carlisle, in Strafford, 
is entirely subordinate in interest to 
Strafford or Pym, and though Palma is 
a more vivid creation, her part in Sor- 
dello is simply to act as the hero’s 
inspiration. As for Pippa, she is in very 
truth ‘‘ a woman like a dew-drop,”’ pure 
and lucent, but without colour of hei 
own, made to reflect the blue of the sky 
and the green of the grass. The whole 
idea of the poem is that her transparency 
makes her a fitting vehicle for the divine 
méssage that she conveys and Browning, 
therefore, did not intend his readers to 
take a keen interest in her as an 
individual. Polyxena, in King Victor and 
King Charles, has what Browning 
describes as ‘‘ a noble and right woman’s 
manliness *’ ; but her way of perpetually 
pointing morals and improving occa- 
sions, though very admirable, is hardly 
calculated to win admiration. Anael, in 
the Return of the Druses, has a pathetic 
beauty of her own, but the real interest 
of the drama centres in the character of 
Djabal; while Mildred in a Blot on the 
Scutcheon, though she commands our 
pity, cannot command our admiration— 
a fatal defect in a heroine. It is perhaps 
in Colombe’s Birthday, that Browning 
has most successfully analysed the work- 
ings of a woman’s nature, yet it is 
Valence who is the real centre of the 
piece ; the dilemma in which he is placed 
by being compelled to act as a judge 
when his love for the lady urges him to 
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be his own impassioned advocate, is one 
after Browning’s own heart, and in 
dealing with it as it deserves, he allows 
Colombe to slip into the second place. 
Domizia, in Luria, is only a subordinate 
character; while Eulalia, in A Soul’s 
Tragedy, has no individuality at all and 
is merely introduced to fill the passive 
réle of receiving love and rousing desire. 
Constance, the heroine of In a Balcony, 
is a distinctively unpleasant woman. 
She will not let Norbert avow his love 
for her, but draws him into a maze of 
deception ; while the Queen, though she 
interests us with her revelation of a 
nature hungering for love while set 
beyond its reach by circumstance, is too 
eager to avenge the insult offered her to 
be attractive. 


James Lee’s Wife is one of the few 
poems in which Browning speaks 
through a woman’s mouth, but her 
piece of special pleading does not incline 
us in her favour. She is morbid and 
self-centred, accusing her husband of 
being inconstant as an autumn sky, 
rotten as a worm-eaten ship, as full of 
weeds as an untilled field, flinty as a 
rock, and unproductive as a barren cliff ; 
yet all the while beseeching him to be 
true to her, and reminding herself that 
she will reap spiritual good from loving 
a nature so much lower than her own. 
Having once seen her on the deck of a 
ship, we cannot help suspecting that 
James Lee resolved to act on the Pauline 
advice—Art thou loosed. from a_ wife, 
seek not a wife! 


But surely in Pompilia we have the 
perfect representation of a _ perfect 
woman? She is another Pippa, but a 
Pippa drawn in sombre colours—the 
black-eyed, pretty, singing, silk-winding 
girl, transformed by grief and wrong 
into the likeness of our Lady of Sorrows! 
Both are Italians; both are little more 
than children, and both influence the 
lives with which they come in contact in 
a manner unsuspected by themselves. 
Pompilia escapes from a loveless mar- 
riage by elopement with a priest, yet we 
are made to feel that she, no less than 
Pippa, is a woman like a dew-drop, the 
pure charm of her innocence has its 
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effect upon all with whom she comes 
in contact, even upon her wretched 


husband, who makes his last wild 
appeal to her rather than to any of the 
saints when the executioners come to 
sieze him. Yet Pompilia, beautiful and 
pathetic as she is, has not the viviu 
fascination of the still younger Balaus- 
tion, who, as has already been said, is 
so nearly allied to the ‘* dearest poet ’’ 
her author ever knew. 

To Fifine, we are not asked to give 
more than a fleeting admiration as we 
walk through the fair and meet the bold 
challenge of her beauty. Whether we 
are meant to admire Elvire or not is a 
more difficult question; we only see her 
through the medium of her husband, and 
it is but a blurred portrait that he con- 
veys to us; but though she, herself, is 
difficult to realise, there is a passage in 
the poem which throws light on Brown- 
ing’s view of women—always excepting 
the one woman whom he differentiated 
from the rest of her sex: 

‘“* Women __rush into __you_and _so__remain 
absorbed, 


Women gro", you, while men depend on you 
at_ best. 


This same theory of woman’s absorp- 
tion in man is found in the description 
of Clara, the heroine of Red-Cotton 
Nightcap Country. He has seen Clara, 
he tells us, as he passed her gates, and 
wondered as he looked on her unattrac- 
tive face what it could have been in her 
that made Miranda defy God for her 
sake. And as he wondered, the convic- 
tion was borne in on him that it was her 
very want of attraction that made her 
attractive, her lack of individuality that 
made her ready, like wax, to take the 
impress of the man and so become a new 
revelation of himself— 

‘‘ Far delicater solace to conceit 

Than should some absolute and final face, 

Fit representative of soul inside, 

Summon you to surrender.”’ 

It is strange to read these two 
passages in connection with the poet’s 
own love-story. Even if every woman 


was absorbed in the sea of man’s life, 
nothing would convince us that such was 
the experience of Elizabeth Barrett—her 
love for her husband was intense, but 
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her individuality was never merged in 
his. Clara de Millefleurs may have been 
like wax, ready for the impress of 
Miranda, but when Brownipg made his 
first entry into the darkened room in 
Wimpole Street, he saw there an abso- 
lute and final face, fit representative of 
soul inside, that summoned him to 
instant surrender—no cast of himself, 
but a distinct and _ ineffaceable per- 
sonality. 

It would be intereSting to know 
whether Browning was conscious of the 
gulf that yawned between his own ex- 
perience of love and his poetic represen- 
tation of it; but this we can and do 
know—that while his men stand before 
us in all the varied development of mind 
and soul as well as heart, his women 
only live by virtue of their feelings to- 
wards men, except in the single case of 
Balaustion—the portrait drawn from his 
own wife. Take, for instance, such a 
poem as Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Fuseli. Mary speaks and, as is usual 
When Browning uses a woman as_ his 
mouthpiece, reveals a soul that crawls 
like a slave: ; 

‘* Much amiss in the head, dear, 
I toil at a language, tax my brain 

Attempting to draw—the scratches here! 

I play, play, practise and all in vain; 

But for you, if my triumph brought 

pride, : 

I would grapple with Greek plays till I died, 

Paint a portrait of you; who can tell ? 

Work my fingers off for your ‘Pretty well!’ 

Language and painting and music, too, 

Easily done—for you!” 


It may be objected that Mary Woll- 
stonecraft really was such a woman and 
that as the poet was speaking 
dramatically he could depict her in no 
other way. This is true, but the ques- 
tion still remains—why did he always 
choose to depict such women as this 
when he had seen how a woman could 
grapple with Greek plays, hampered by 
ill health and seclusion, yet persisting in 
her work, not with any idea of winning a 
lover’s admiration, but for the sheer joy 
of study? 

A glance through the shorter poems 
will support this statement as fully as the 
consideration of the, longer works has 
done. There are a number of lyrics 
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which may be called ordinary love poems 
and which are naturally written from the 
man’s point of view; there are also many 
poems which make no mention of women 
at all, and both these groups command 
nothing but admiration. The first is 
characterised by charm, by tenderness 
and passion; the second by vigour, 
brilliance and varied interest. But a 
third group of shorter pieces exists in 
which women are supposed to be treated 
from their own point of view and, 
according to Browning, the one object 
on which their eyes are set is Man. The 
Laboratory depicts the jealous fury of a 
woman who has been robbed of her lover 
by a rival; The Confessional the despair- 
ing anguish of a woman who has been 
robbed of her lover by the Church; Dis 
Alitur Visum the scornful misery of a 
woman who has been left by her lover 
to make a marriage that she loathes; 
Youth and Art the regrets of a woman 
who has sought in Art for something to 
fill the blankness of a life without love; 
the Epilogue to the Two Poets of 
Croisic the childlike joy of a woman in 
the thought that her love may fill the 
void in a man’s life, as the chirp of a 
cricket once supplied the missing note as 
it alighted on a poet’s broken lyre; 
Cristina and Monaldeschi the cruel 
revenge of a woman befooled by her 
lover. 

In close relation to these stand thee 
poems that embody a warning which 
recurs many times in Browning’s work 


—the warning that, in failing to give the 


love demanded _ of 
of her highest achiev We must 


not. here forget that Browning believed 


that he himself had reached his highest 
achievement in such a love, but these 
crucial moments do not come into every 
life, and moreover, what is a woman to 
do if more than one man requires her to 
be his all in earth and heaven? 

But Browning does not condescend to 
notice such trivial difficulties as these, 
and again and again he accuses some un- 
fortunate woman of having failed in her 
mission. Cristina, in Queen Worship, 
is reproached because, having come face 
to face with the soul of a man, she would 
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not throw everything aside for his sake. 
Evelyn Hope is too young and innocent 
to be reproached, but sitting beside the 
bed on which the body of the beautiful 
sixteen-year-old child lies, the man who 
loves her calmly tells her that he has 
found the crown of his life in that love, 
and that therefore in another existence 
she will have to be his mate—world- 
wearied, forty-eight years old, and one 
whose name she scarcely knew. Poor 
Evelyn, it does not seem much of a 
prospect for her, and one can hardly help 
hoping that when the lover met her 
again, the union that he pressed upon 
her for his ‘‘ own love’s sake,’’ did not 
attract her, and that she had developed, 
on her side, hopes and aims that robbed 
the geranium leaf of its secret charm! 
The wife of Andrea del Sarto is 
reproached because in addition to her 
perfect beauty she had not brought a 
mind ; she might perhaps have answered 
that she had not formed her own 
character any more than she had 
moulded her own face; but in accordance 
with Browning’s usual custom we only 
hear the man’s side, and so we are left 
with the conviction that poor soulless 
Lucretia was responsible for her hus- 
band’s failure to reach the heights to 
which he might otherwise have risen. 
Edith, in Too Late, is reproached 
because she rejected one man who loved 
her and accepted another ; hope is at an 
end because she is dead, and so the 
heart-sore lover pours out his opinion of 
her husband in bitter strains; she 
married a lay figure whom her fancy 
draped and now she has gone out of the 
world and there is no chance that she 
will learn her mistake. But here again 
we should like to hear Edith’s side. 
Rejected lovers are very apt to denounce 
their fortunate rivals as lay figures with 


leathern hearts, and it is quite 
likely that she felt that she was 
fulfilling the claims of her own 


personality more completely by marry- 
ing the poet who “ loved her and doved 
her ’’ in the rhymes which the other man 
stigmatizes as ‘‘ rubbish nobody read.”’ 
She could not, at any rate, marry 
them both, and if the poet had been 
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rejected, he, too, might have complained 
that the grand chance of his life had been 
lost. 

The lover in Bifurcation, reproaches 
the woman whom he adored because she 
would not let his love tempt her from the 
path of duty, and actually charges upon 
her all the sins with which he has 
sought to beguile his despair; while 
Porphyria’s lover is so certain that his 
love is the best thing that life can give 
her, that when she steals down to his 
cottage through the cold and the rain 
and confesses to him that she has not 
had the courage to give up all for his 
sake, he strangles her as she rests her 
head against him that she may never slip 
from him again. 

There are, in fact, but two women 
throughout the poems who maintain 
their soul’s freedom in spite of the men 
who seek to fetter them—the duchess, 
flying from the husband’ who tried to 
clip her wings and bandage her eyes, 
into that gay vivid world of the gypsies, 
which satisfied her nature’s want; and 
the lady of Time’s Revenges, that clear- 
cut, sparkling creature who avenges her 
sex’S wrongs at the poet’s hands by 
declining to look upon a man’s heart as 
anything but a stepping-stone for her 
own impatient feet. 

We are, then, forced to conclude that 
his own search for Antigone having been 
crowned with success, Browning’s 
love was set by him altogether apart 
from his work; he recognized the 
individuality of his ‘‘ perfect wife’’ in 
every possible way, and worshipped her 
brain no less than her heart ; but, when 
he turned from her to contemplate the 
rest of her sex, he solved the eternal 
problem of the Feminine with the easy 
answer that Woman is the complement 
of Man and that she has no. other excuse 
for existence. 

Woman as mother only appears in his 
pages in a few exquisite lines uttered by 
the dying Pompilia, and in the poor 
frenzied creature who throws her babies 
to the wolves in Ivan  Ivanovitch. 
Woman as sister only appears in 
Mildred, who wrongs her brother and 
deceives him for the sake of her lover. 
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Woman as an intellectual being only in 
the splendid exception of Balaustion. 
Woman as an active agent in the world’s 
affairs only in such characters as Lady 
Carlisle, Polyxena, or Anael, who all 
consider those affairs simply and solely 
in relation to the men they love. Woman 
as daughter and Woman as friend never 
make any appearance in his pages at all. 
Woman, in fact, seemed to Browning a 
creature who must, for poetic purposes 
at least, be always and for ever in love. 

And yet, after all, what is our quarrel 
with him? It is not that he gave us too 
much of one side of woman’s natyre, 
but that he gave us too little of the 
others, and our only wish is to have him 
back again that his genius might find 
fresh revelation in some of the many 
subjects that crowd upon the mind. For 
what poet among us can do for women 
what he has done so magnificently for 
men? 

Who will lay bare the tortuous work- 
ings of Elizabeth’s mind as she justifies 
to herself the execution of Mary, Queen 
of Scots? Or trace Joan of Arc’s 
dawning conviction that her simple life 
must be abandoned and the divine voices 
obeyed? Or unravel the complex involu- 
tions of the nature of Margaret of 
Valois, which made her the author of the 
Heptameron on the one hand and of the 
Mirror of the Sinful Soul on the other. 
Or depict the strange heroism of 


Madame de Brinvilliers, queen of 


poisoners, which enabled her to face the 
terrible punishment for her crimes with 
the calm fortitude of a Christian martyr? 
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Or do justice to the resolve cf Charlotte 
Corday to rid the world of a tyrant by 
braving the condemnation of .men with 
an act that she knew would be accounted 
as murder? 

Such subjects would have drawn out 
Browning’s powers to their full height, 
and it is sorry work to turn from the 
thought of them to such feeble produc- 
tions as In a Yéar, or A Woman’s last 
Word, or even to the beautiful but 
morbid solilcquies of James Lee’s Wife. 

That he was capable of portraying 
women as finely as he portrayed men 
cannot be doubted, but he was appar- 
ently so obsessed by the one aspect of 
their natures that we are forced to the 
conclusion—though he, himself, would 
certainly have repudiated it—that he 
shared Byron's _half-sneering, _half- 
pitying belief : 

** Man's love is_of his life a thin 

is woman ss 7 5 





Whether any other poet will succeed 
where he has failed is a question for the 
future to decide; but those who love 
Browning, those who study him as a 
master and delight in his mavellous 
representation of Man’s thoughts and 
loves and hates, as distinguished from 
Woman’s, will wish with all their hearts 
that he could once more take up the pen 
that Death has called him to resign, and 
justify the claim which is now but half 
fulfilled : 


P Love, you saw me gather men ani women, 
Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy, 
Enter each and all and use their service, 
Speak from every mouth.”’ 

















A LITTLE FLIRT. 


By A. NOBLE. 





‘* For man is man, and master of his 
fate.’’ 

LONG engagement is a trying 
A thing—generally for the girl; 

occasionally for the man; some- 
times for both. When it is the man 
who suffers, he needs great judgment. 
You see his position in the mutual 
arrangement is not ‘‘ on all fours ’’ with 
that of the girl. Not by a good deal it 
isn’t, and for this reason: An engaged 
girl may flirt and ‘‘ carry on’’ to any 
extent, and the world will smile on her, 
and wonder how her fiancé can put up 
with it. She may even jilt him and be 
forgiven. But let the man neglect the 
girl he is engaged to, immediately every 
other man feels that his conduct is atro- 
cious; and let him jilt her—well, there 
is not a father or brother among them 
who would not like to interview the 
offender in some quiet spot, hunting-crop 
in hand. Always supposing the girl is 
a nice girl, you know. 

When Reginald Forsyth came as 
curate to Courtover, he was already 
priested. The Squire had had some- 
thing to say to that. It was rumoured 
that he had once suffered greatly at the 
hands of an over zealous young deacon. 
Be that as it may, it was quite remark- 
able the objection the Squire had to 
deacons. He preferred a man who had 
been a few years ordained to a boy. 
And as he paid the greater part of the 
stipend, the Rector did not object, and 
no one else had any right to. The 
Squire did not interfere in any way or 


meddle with the services; he did not 
greatly care whether they held one 
service or fifty in a week; one sufficed 


for his spiritual needs, but he greatly 
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objected to deacons! Personally, I 
thiwk a deacon ought to spend the first 
year of his diaconate in a town parish 
of small population, and only be allowed 
to preach on Sunday afternoons. For 
deacons to preach often tends to 
spiritual pride—but do not go and say I 
said so. 

Courtover is a small place, but it is 
close to a garrison town—and mischief. 
When Forsyth came to us, there was 
a particularly gay detachment stationed 
there, and flirtations abounded. There 
was also an extremely pretty. girl living 
in Courtover, May Roderick, who had a 
perfect genius for flirtation. Quiet 
flirtation was her forte, and she carried 
it to the extreme. She was a quiet, 
gentle-looking little thing, quite a 
mother’s girl to look at; but oh!—the 
depths of that small creature’s iniquity ! 

Of course, directly Forsyth appeared 
she tried her wicked wiles on him, and 
naturally, as it was the last thing that 
he ought to have done, down he went 
like a ninepin. The Rector sighed, the 
district visitors sniffed or shook their 


heads, according to their different 
natures. No one approved, save the 


Squire, who said that ‘‘ May wasn’t half 
a bad little girl.”’ 

Forsyth was a downright good fellow. 
He knew his world, and believed that he 
was meant to live in it. Whether he 
thought that May was the usual pattern 
from which parson’s wives are made is 
doubtful. Perhaps not. I dare say his 
ideal wife did not resemble May in the 
least. But then, do we ever marry our 
ideals? Not often. 

When he proposed to her, he hadn’t 
much hope that she would accept him. 
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Deliberately one afternoon he went to her 
mother’s house and asked to see her. 

‘** It’s Miss Roderick I wish to see,”’ 
he said, as the maid was about to show 
him into the drawing-room. The young 
woman turned, and ushered him into the 
morning-room. Shortly May appeared, 
looking rather surprised. Very briefly 
he told her his errand. She began to 
stammer and blush, and cast about in 
her mind how she should refuse him. He 
put a great restraint on himself, and 
said quietly :— 

** 1 don’t want you to say you’re sorry, 
or to offer an impossible relationship to 
me. Say ‘ No,’ if it is to be no, and I'll 
go.’’ 

His coolness put May up. 

‘** No, then!’’ said she, shortly. 

He went to the door. 

‘* Wait !’’ cried she, imperiously. 

He did nothing of the kind. He made 
two strides and took her in his arms. He 
also kissed her. She submitted with a 
very good grace. 

‘*T meant ‘ No’ though!”’ she said. 

‘** 1 know you- did. Why?’’ he asked. 

‘*I don’t want to get married. I’m 
having such a good time.’’ 

** We'll be engaged for an indefinite 
period, and you can go on having a good 
time.”’ 

** You don’t mind my flirting, then?’’ 
incredulously. 

‘Not in the very least!’’ emphati- 
cally. For a parson, Reginald Forsyth 
could go far. 

‘*And you won’t come—er—fussing 
about me?’’ 

“* Certainly not.’’ And then, carelessly, 

** By the bye, have you any fancy 
about the ring ?”’ 

“* I'd rather not have any ring at all,”’ 
said she shortly. 

‘““] think I'd better get one. It’s 
the usual thing, you see. You need not 
wear it.’’ 

‘** I certainly shall not!’’ She began 
to think he was out of his mind; but he 
wasn’t. 

“* As you like,’’ he replied. ‘* Do you 
think I can see your mother now ?”’ 

** ll go and see.’’ And ignoring his 
outstretched hand, she left the room. 

When he had answered all Mrs. 
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Roderick’s questions satisfactorily (she 
was a widow) he went home without 
making the least effort to see his fiancé 
again. 

Nearly a week passed before he paid 
his next visit. Then he took the ring 
with him, a magnificent diamond hoop 
with his name and hers engraved inside. 

She took it calmly, said it was hand- 
some, but ‘that it was foolish of him to 
have their names engraved on it. 

‘* If we fall out, you know, and I send 
it back, you'll have to have all that 
altered before you can give it to another 
girl.”’ 

** Quite so,’’ he replied, calmly, the 
angry flash in his grey eyes belying the 
coolness of his tone. ‘‘ But it’s hardly 
good form for you to tell me so.”’ 

She blushed furiously. What he said 
was so true that the truth of it stung 
her. 

‘** Don’t you want to put it on my 
finger ?’’ she asked gently. 

‘** Very much. May 1?” 

He lingered over the operation, but he 
did not attempt to kiss her. After a 
little while he said ‘‘ good bye.” 

I think if she had asked him to stay he 
would have been in the seventh heaven 
of bliss. But she didn’t. 

After that, if possible, May flirted 
more outrageously that ever. Forsyth 
made no sign. As a rule he went to see 
her on Monday, and on any other day 
that he was invited. He began to look 
awfully worried, but he was not the 
kind of man to whom one offered advi-e 
unasked. 

Moreover, when in May’s society, he 
always seemed contented, no matter 
how she behaved. 

At last—I suppose he felt he had hud 
enough, or she had tired of the game— 
things came to a climax. 

The detachment was leaving and 2s 
they felt that they had been well treated, 
and had had a good time, they gave a 
ball to finish up. It was to be held at 
the Assembly Rooms. Everybody was 
invited, and everybody went. Even the 
Rector and his wife came and looked on 
for an hour. Forsyth came too. He 
was not a dancing man, said his coat 
was not suited to the exercise, and when 
it was suggested that he might get 
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another coat, said no other coat was 
suited to him. 

He looked very handsome that night, 
quite the handsomest man in the room. 
He was a little late, had been detained 
at the last moment. May was dancing 
when he came in; I was watching her. 
There was a little look of expectancy in 
her face. Presently her eyes brightened 
and she flushed up. 1 looked round «nd 
saw Forsyth. He waited till the dance 
was over, then he went up, made bis 
excuses for being late, and asked to look 
at her programme. 

‘““You don’t dance?’’§ said she, 
hesitatingly. For reasons of her own 
she did not wish him to see her pro- 
gramme. There were too many Captain 
L’s on it to make it wholesome reading 
for him. 

‘* No, but you sometimes sit out.”’ 

** T will sit out five and nine with ycu.” 

‘* Thank you; now let me choose two 
others. You see you may as well firt 
with me to-night, dear.” 

He took the programme from her 
rather unwilling fingers. It was full. 
He crossed out the Captain’s and put his 
own initials against seven and eleven. 

** Captain Langham will still have four 
dances, he must spare me those two,”’ 
said he decidedly, as he handed her back 
her programme. 

What May might have said if her 
partner had not claimed her at this 
moment, it is impossible to say. 

While three and four were danced, 
Forsyth prowled round looking for a 
fairly secluded corner in which to sit out 
five with Miss Roderick. At last he 
found one to his mind. 

When the music ceased, he brought 
May to the spot. He seated her comfort- 
ably, but did not sit down himself. He 
stood beside her and waited for her to 
speak, which was embarrassing. At last 
she said petulantly, ‘‘ What made you 
bring me here?’’ 
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‘*1 wanted you to teach me how to 
flirt,’’ said he, gravely. 

‘** But—but—it’s absurd. I couid not 
flirt with you.” 

** Why not?”’ 

‘* Because—because—Oh! we’re en- 
gaged.”’ 

** No other reason, May?” 

‘* I’m sick of flirting.’’ And then she 
added, mendaciously, ‘It’s all your 
fault that I’ve flirted with Captain 
Langham.”’ . 

‘**T like that. You wicked little " 

** How dare you contradict me, sir?’’ 
interrupted May. ‘‘I say it’s all your 
fault. You never care what I do. 
You’re the most indifferent, cold- 
hearted—.’’ May paused. Forsyth was 
smiling, he was distinctly pleased. 

‘*Go on, little woman! I thought it 
was you who were indifferent, but it 
seems I was mistaken.’’ May was silent. 
Her face was flushed and angry. 

** Are you vexed? Shall I take you 
back to your mother, May?’’ Certainly 
Forsyth could be very provoking when 
he liked. 

** You may do as you like,’’ rising and 
giving her head a disdainful little toss. 

‘*I may do as I like,’’ cried he. 
‘* Thanks, thanks.’’ And before May 
could protest he had kissed her a dozen 
times. After that she felt it would be 
useless to hold out. But she did say 
at the first opportunity: ‘‘ Is this a les- 
son in flirtation, please?’’ 

‘* No, madam, this is the real thing,’’ 
replied her lover in a severe tone, “‘ and 
remember, from to-night you must haul 
down your flag and just behave your- 
self.”’ 

And she did. From that time forth 
her conduct was simply perfect. Ex- 
cept that she was sweeter and more 
winsome than the majority of them, she 
was quite up to the usual standard of 
parson’s wives, and that is saying much. 
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ON THE BORDERS OF TWO 
COUNTIES. 


LYME 


REGIS. 


By M. ADELINE COOKE. 
(Illustrated by Olive V. Cooke.) 


HERE is an ojid-world town 
which stands on the borderland 
betwixt two counties, and 


nestles at the very edge of the sea. 
Right from the steep hill above, where 
the rail ends incontinently, yielding to 
circumstances too strong for it, the long 
street slips clean down to the splashing 
waves, the seaweed decked rocks and a 
bay all blue and glistening in the hot 
sunshine of a summer’s afternoon. As 
yet the tripper, accompanied by the 
inevitable paper bag, has not found out 
this delectable spot—may the day indeed 
be far distant !—so that there are peace 
and rest, beside enjoyment and beauty, 
to be found at Lyme Regis, and although 
many visit it, they form but a friendly 
overflowing to the little family of resi- 
dents who make it their home. 

Lyme is the home of history also, and 
it knows it and hugs the secret to its 
heart. That dark stream, dark because 
the overhanging houses bordering it on 
either side shut away the sunbeams, has 
many a tale to tell, for those same houses 
were the resort of smugglers, and many 
a time a boat with muffled oars has 
stolen up the Buddle from under the 
archway where it flows into the sea, and 
has been moored for a moment beneath 
an overhanging casement from whence 
depended a chain by which the stolen 
booty was swiftly drawn up to safe 
hiding. Even now long chains creak up 
and down, but they merely let forth a 
bucket to draw up water, and the 
enthusiast in art or photography had 
best beware in his peregrinations along 
the bed of the stream. If too absorbed 
in the contemplation of the picturesque 
or the reconstruction of the smugglers’ 
day of excitement (however lawless, 
does not everyone deal lightly with their 
misdeeds ?) it is all too probable ‘bat the 


careless housewife will empty a heap of 
potato parings on the head of the star- 
gazer below. 

For such a little town, and so sec'uded 
—those deep combes and towering 
downs and fern-shrouded lanes behind 
must have made it well nigh inaccessible 
save on the seaward side—Lyme has 
played a wonderfully prominent part in 
the history of England, and even in 
modern times it has its great names: 
for instance, Captain Thomas Coram, 
the originator of the Foundling Hospital. 
As long ago as the eighth century a 
West Saxon King gave a manse at Lyme 
to Sherborne Abbey whereby the monks 
were supplied with salt. Many a time 
have the billows of the angry ocean de- 
vastated town and pier—that historic 
Cobb, built and rebuilt through the 
centuries—and despite burning and 
plundering by the French, Lyme faith- 
fully kept up the liberties of a haven 
granted by Edward I., and contributed 
ships to the fleets which sailed from 
Merry England to fight and conquer. It 
sent two to resist the Spanish Armada; 
and indeed the inhabitants of Lyme 
seem always to have been remarkably 
bold and independent, and far more 
ready than loth to resort to arms. 

Up the woody combe behind the town 
there stands the picturesque remnant of 
Old Colway House, and this and Hay 
Farm were the headquarters of Prince 
Maurice when the Royalists unsuccess- 
fully besieged Lyme, and Blake, after- 
wards so famous, assisted in the defence. 
It is amusing to discover that 
Parliament granted, amongst other 
matters, twenty-six dozen pairs of 
shoes to the inhabitants as a 
special mark of regard. Lyme was the 
scene of Monmouth’s landing, and the 
town went mad with excitement over the 
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handsome duke who typified to- it the 
Protestant faith. The inn where he 
stayed was burnt down not a century 
ago, but there still remains a. quaint 
archway leading thereto. Of course, 
Lyme paid dearly for espousing his 
cause. Down by the water’s edge were 
shot some thirteen adherents, amongst 
them being William Newling and 
Christopher Battiscombe. It was a 
tragedy which must have thrown a gloom 
for long over this intrepid and rebellious 
little seaport, and the disappearance of 
the trade with France of serge and linen 
manufactured at Lyme brought it to the 
verge of extinction. 

It is a smiling little place nowadays, 
but the smile hides a sadness which 
lingers about the narrow streets and 
quaint old houses, and even the sea- 
gulls scream stories of the past, tales of 
high adventure along a perilous shore, 
and human tragedies which the years 
have forgotten. And when the wintry 
storm sweeps over it, the high-flung 
surf, yes, and the aftermath of the very 
billows, is hurled over the houses built on 
the cliffside and drips down into the 
sunken street behind. 

It is a grand coast and a rugged, 
which shuts in the bay, and its hues are 
as many as an artist’s palette. Glorious 
Golden Gap rises on the Charmouth side, 
and tiers upon tiers of frowning cliffs; 
toward the river Axe the whole shore 
seems piled up in picturesque confusion. 
The Undercliff is all wreathed in leafy 
verdure and clustering wild clematis ; and 
to this secluded spot came to worship the 
fathers of Noncomformity in the days of 
the Restoration. Further on lies the 
Dowlands Landslip, rugged, grand, 
precipitous ; while by the Axmouth Lane 
and not far from the great chasm stands 
beautiful Bendon, now a farm, but once 
a manor house of the 16th century, and 
for long the residence of the Erle family. 
Not content with disturbance on the land 
proper, the greedy sea is for ever taking 
toll of Lyme. The lane which once ran 
at the top of the cliff to Charmouth has 
disappeared long ago, and the old church 
of St. Michael stands over-perilously 
above the crumbling rocks. Narrow is 
the way leading past this quaint church, 
but originally only a bridle track suitable 
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A CORNER OF LYME REGIS. 


for pack horses existed, traversing the 
steep hill to the summit of the great 
Downs. However, the inhabitants of 
Lyme finally thought they ought to 
improve matters, and in doing so 
successfully ‘‘ improved ’’ away much of 
considerable interest. The church 
towered precisely above the path, but 
why it could not have been widened on 
the further side is impossible for me to 
determine. Anyhow, these vandal 
worthies calmly cut back the rock on 
which the church was built and with it 
nearly half the porch. It was originally 


a small cruciform building with low 12th 
century tower, and when enlargement 
was desired and the nature of the ground 
forbade adding to the western portion, a 
late Perpendicular church was contrived 
at the east end, and the former church 
and 


became the outer porch the 
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baptistry. The slope of the Down is 
shown by the gradual rise from the 
porch to the altar—the different height 
of the windows is pretty good evidence 
of this, although many of the original 
steps have been done away with, and 
the chancel is still grandly raised above 
the nave. The church contains a very 
fine Jacobean gallery and pulpit given 
by a Lyme merchant, and there is also 
a wonderful piece of tapestry represent- 
ing the marriage of Henry VII. with 
Elizabeth of York. The royal pair are 
portrayed in the act of joining their 
right hands before the mitred arch- 
bishop and attendant court. The queen 
wears her golden hair long and her robe 
of blue is bordered with ermine. 

Moonlight shows forth the wonderful 
Cobb, or stone pier, which has fought 
with the angry billows since the reign of 
our first Edward to perfection. Its 
curving stone, making a pleasant walk 
and washed either side by the waves, 
forms a kind of whispering gallery, and 
at certain seasons curious phosphores- 
cent lights occur in the water. Deep blue 
lies the placid, shimmering sea-bay, and 
the diversely-tinted cliffs in all their 
magic beauty tower above the little town 
spread at their very foot, and gird the 
water far along the coast. 

Lyme is full of hills, and one is obliged 
on either side to approach it with circum- 
spection. The principal street runs for 
about a mile sheer towards the sea, and 
the straitly beset bridge over the 
Buddle, not so far from which stands 
the quaint curiosity shop, forms an 
anxious pitfall for motorists and others. 
I am bound to admit that during my stay 
at Lyme I only saw one car and that one 
was in difficulties, but that was some 
three years ago and motoring has gone 
ahead by leaps and bounds since that 
time. | ' 

Up past the church we climb the 
Down to the golf links and the New 
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Passage, appropriately termed, from the 
violence of the wind which tears at 
certain seasons through the cutting, the 
‘* Devil’s  Bellows.’’ From thence a 
street down a hill like the side of a house 
descends into Charmouth, the scene of 
terrible fights between Saxons and 
Danes, and in more modern time of one 
of the efforts of Charles II. to escape. 
He hoped to quit the unfriendly shores 
of his own kingdom by a boat from 
Lyme, and awaited it at Charmouth Inn. 
The skipper’s wife, however, guessed 
what was taking place and prevented 
her husband from keeping his promise ; 
the authorities’ suspicions were aroused 
and the king fled to Bridport, en route 
for Salisbury. We can follow his flight 
to Bridport, for it is a beautiful road 
though there are pitches and to spare 
crowded into some nine miles, which 
make it a none too easy way for driving 
or riding. Indeed, have not these 
numerous hills been compared to the 


waves of the _ sea? Up past 
Golden Gap we reach Morcomb- 
lake, which presumably must have 
possessed a lake at one time or 


another, though when we enquire for its 
position a grinning Dorset yokel informs 
us such a thing does not exist! From 
here we can pass into the vale of Marsh- 
wood, and visit the fine church of Whit- 
church Canonicorum—this high-sound- 
ing name being derived from the rectory 
being appropriated to the canons of 
Salisbury and Wells—or continue past 
quaint Chideock to Bridport and West 
Bay. Lambert’s Castle lies some four 
miles north of Charmouth, while on the 
Devon side picturesque lanes lead to 
Axmouth Seaton and Bere, or again to 
Axminster or Forde Abbey. 

But from each and all we return with 
ever fresh delight to the ancient border 
town of Lyme Regis, dreaming placidly 
at the very edge of the shimmering 
sea. 
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| 
The Circus schoolroom is hot and 
stifling. Wéith the sunshine that streams 


in at the open door comes also a slight 
girlish figure, daintily dressed. 

‘* Is Emperor ready?’’ she asks. 

On two sides of the ring are rows of 
narrow box stalls, in which the trained 
horses have their homes, and there are a 
dozen or more helpers about the place, 
to say nothing of the burly. equestrian 
director, who has his work fully cut out 
for him in looking after them all. 

Emperor is brought out—a big milk- 
white horse—and stands quietly enough 
while his broad back is liberally powder- 
ed with resin. 

The graceful woman, who a few 
moments before had ascended to the 
mysterious regions of the dressing 
room, re-appears, with as light a step 
as a pair of wooden sabots permit, 
clothed in a sort of bloomer costume, 
hideous in the extreme, and then the 
circus without its tinsel is reproduced in 
miniature. 

The peerless Clyte curtesies and smiles 
and gesticulates as though a thousand 
people were watching her. 

There is a general clapping of hands. 

Hi! hi! hi! The ring-master’s whip 
cracks, and the rider jumps and yells at 
the top of her voice, thoroughly enjoying 
it, until she is suddenly jerked from the 
horse’s back and left hanging in the air 
at the end of the ‘‘ mechanic,’’ but safe 
in the embace of its rope and leather 
harness. But for that ‘‘ mechanic ’’ and 
its gallows-like arm there would be many 
a bad tumble. Things go better now. 
They bring out the banners and big 
strips of white cotton cloth, and Emperor 
and his rider gallop’ madly about the 
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little curcus ring. Out of breath at 
length, flushed, panting, the girl springs 
to the ground. 

‘* Enough,’’ she cries. 

Emperor turns his handsome head, 
waiting for the kindly pat on nose and 
neck, and the lump of sugar which is 
surely waiting for him, for the friendliest 
relations exist between the pair, and then 
up the little staircase clatter the wooden 
sabots. 


Clyte Dundas was a very pretty 
woman, and a good woman to boot. 
Many a “ giant out of work’’ or ‘‘pigmy 
down on his luck,’’ to say nothing of 
poverty-stricken ‘‘ Infant Phenomena ”’ 
had cause to bless her name. She could 
never steel her heart to a tale of woe, 
and at least half her salary found its way 
into other pockets. She was the daughter 
of Sandy Dundas, owner of a large 
perambulating peepshow, which was 
lucrative enough to enable him to give 
the girl a fair education, and raise her 
considerably above her class; and when 
he died, she determined to accept a 
permanent engagement as equestrienne 
in Sassi’s Circus, for she loved the life, 
the blare of the music, the glitter of 
lights, and the intoxicating rounds of 
applause. 

As she comes out into the sweet 
June air, still with the roses in her 
cheeks that Emperor’s mad gallop has 
painted there, she looks demurely about 
her, and before she has gone ten yards 
a man is by her side. 

“* You are late to-day!’’ There is a 
good deal of reproach in his tone. ‘‘ You 
work too hard, Clyte!’’ 

“*I love it,’? she answers saucily, 
‘“both we and our horses must work 
hard if we are to attain perfection.” 
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** But why—why ?”’ he persists, as he 
has done’a score of times before, only 
for the blue eyes to laugh defiance at 
him, and the mutinous lips to pout re- 
bellion. 

She pauses irresolutely as they reach 
a bend in the road. 

*“You must go now,”’ 
** good-bye.”’ 

But he overlooks the outstretched 
hand. 

** Why vill you persist in treating me 
so?’’ he cries angrily ;‘‘ Is it just or fair? 
You know how much and how well I 
love you, and yet—’’ 

** Yes? and—yet—?’’ The saucy face 
is turned upon him provokingly. 

A torrent of words rushes to his lips 
—he hardly knows what he is saying, 
conscious only of a wild insane desire to 
make her yield to his wooing, by sheer 
force of his own passion to compel her 
surrender. 


she says; 


’” 


**Stop!’’ The colour had faded out 
of her fair face, and left it white and 
quivering. ‘‘ You are in earne’t, then? 


You mean it? You ask of me my love, 
my life, everything a woman has to give? 
You will forget that I am not a lady, 
that my people were—”’ 

“I don’t care what your people were 
—it is you I want, Clyte, my darling; 
tell me that you love me.”’ 

There were tears in the blue eyes that 
hid themselves beneath the long lashes 
—tears of joy and gladness. 

The gates of Paradise were opened 
wide, and like another Peri, she stood 
hesitating on the threshold. 


The annual tenting season was at its 
height, and the noisy popular circus had 
its full share of patronage, and Made- 
moiselle Clyte, the ‘‘ peerless eques- 
trienne ’’ still capered upon Emperor’s 
back, and blew her kisses to the crowd. 
It was an open secret now that she had a 
lover, although she b!ushed and laughed, 
and vehemently disclaimed the fact. but 
everybody knew it all the same, and the 
young ones envied her, and the elder 
ones—some among them—looked grave 
and shook their heads. 

** What will Big Jock say? Gondolfo’s 
menagerie arrived last night; how will 
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he take it?’’ asked pretty Kate Terry, 
who was second only to Clyte herself in 
her marvellous feats upon Robin Grey’s 
back. ‘‘ 1 should not care to be the one 
to tell him.’’ 

Sammy Small, the clown, who was 
neither a merry man nor a fool out of the 
ring, rubbed his nose thoughtfully with 
his forefinger, and refrained from ex- 
pressing an opinion. 

When the rumour did reach Jock’s 
ears, he only laughed, for he did not 
believe a word of it. Had he not looked 
forward all the year to the fair at 
Mitcham, when he would see the pretty 
circus rider again, and satisfy the hunger 
within him? Letthemtalk! It pleased 
them and did him no harm. 

People were taking themselves by 
shoals to the wild beast show, and a 
picture of Big Jock himself, the hand- 
some young lion-tamer, adorned the 
walls. There are no fewer than five 
performances daily, and it was not until 
the evening of the second day that he 
found himself free. 

He hurried off to the circus, and was 
just in time to see Mademoiselle Clyte 
spring to the ground and wave her 
adieux to her admirers. 

In her hand she held a bouquet of 
choice hot-house_ flowers, which she 
raised to her lips, smiling over the top of 
them at someone in the front row. Jock’s 
eyes followed the lovely laughing ones, 
and a scowl darkened his face. As she 
came out of the circus door, ten minutes 
later, he laid his hand upon her arm. 

‘* You? Oh! How do you do, Jock?’’ 

He could. have laughed at the dis- 
appointment in her tone, and _ the 
feminine tact with which she strove to 
conceal it, only that it meant so much to 
him. 

‘* You don’t seem overjoyed to see me, 
my girl?’’ 

‘*Not glad? Why, of course I am 
glad, Jock. What nonsense.”’ 

‘* But you haven’t looked forward to 
our meeting as—I have; is that what 
you mean?’’ Some of the bitterness 
within him had crept into the words. 

‘* Oh, I don’t know. How can I tell? 
It is so long since last year, and things 
have changed.”’ 

‘** Have you changed, Clyte?”’ 
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She looked away from him, mute and 
distressed. 

** Tell me nothing, unless you like, 
dear. I—I have been a fool, a madman 
to have dreamt for one moment that you 
could ever love me.”’ 

** Forgive me, Jock. 1 did think I 
loved you once, but I know now that it 
was only friendship I felt for you.”’ 

‘I'd like to know the name of the 
fellow who helped you to find it out,’’ he 
cried savagely. ‘‘ He’s a fine gentle- 
man, they tell me, and I’m only—only 

*» he dashed his hand across his 
eyes. ‘I’m not good enough for you, 
my darling, | know that, but I'd have 
given my life to make you happy.”’ 

And Clyte could only murmur tremul- 
ously: ‘‘I am so sorry, Jock; oh, so 
sorry.’’ 

Well, he must fight it out, live it 
down, he told himself, since there was 
no vestige of hope for him, believing he 
had drained the cup of bitterness to the 
dregs, when as yet he had but tasted it. 

Before July had slipped into the lap of 
slumberous August, a new evil faced 
him, an evil that threatened the peace of 
mind of the girl he loved, and which he 
was powerless to avert. 


Circus! 
Positively the last appearance of 
Mademoiselle Clyte, the peerless eques- 
trienne.”’ 

The walls were covered with flaming 
placards. 

** You can give Monsieur Sassi notice 
now with a clear conscience, Clyte,”’ 
whispered Captain Desbrow. 

‘““ Yes, I suppose so. I am genuinely 
sorry to give up the old life for some 
reasons. I know that as your wife I 
shall be a very happy woman, only I 
can’t forget how good everyone here has 
been to me.”’ 

** My dear child, I don’t want you to 
forget, if it gives you any pleasure to re- 
member a parcel of clowns and painted 
Jezebels you will probably never see 
again; but I confess I cannot share the 
sentiment. Now to business. How are 
we going to arrange matters? I ought 
to leave for New York on Thursday at 
the latest, and I don’t want to go alone.” 


‘* Last nights of the Sassi 
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** Well, why should you?’’ she asked 
simply, smiling at him. 

** Clyte,”’ he said suddenly, ‘‘ What a 
faithful, trusting little soul you are. I 
am not half worthy of your love; but as 
God is above us both, I will strive to 
make your happiness.’’ 

** I know it.’’ 

** If—childie—if—if I were not what 
you think I am—if I had deceived 
you—?”’ 

‘* What do you mean?’’ The girl had 
grown white to the very lips; the next 
instant she laughed aloud. ‘‘ Never,”’ 
said she; ‘* My woman’s instinct tells me 
that you are true—I know that you are 
good and true.’”’ 

The grey eyes met the eloquent blue 
ones that told their tale all too plainly, 
met and held them steadfastly, and Clyte 
smiled again, reassured—content. 

Half-an-hour later, as she passed 
Gondolfo’s, she met Big Jock coming 
out. 

** You are late,’’ she said. 

“Yes; we've had a bit of a shindy 
with Rosina, and she’s got the whip, 
poor brute. It makes me sick to see 
Drew thrash her, not but what it’s the 
only thing to do, for she’s dangerous 
when she gets these fits on her, and I’ve 
no mind to be made mincemeat vf.’’ 

‘* T wish your life wasn’t such a risky 
one!’’—the tears started to her blue 
eyes, ‘‘ the first question I ask when I 
get to my dressing room of a night is, 
* All well at Gondolfo’s?’ ’’ 

‘*Then you do care for me a little 
bit ?”’ 

‘*T care a great deal. 
a look at Rosina.”’ 

They crossed the straw and tan with 
which the place was littered, and made 
their way to the lioness’s cage. She was 
a magnificent brute, lying at full length, 
and showed her fangs and growled when 
she saw Jock. 

Clyte went fearlessly up to the bars, 
and addressed the animal in a low 
caressing tone. The snarling ceased, 
and Rosina lay still. 

‘** There !"’ she cried, triumphantly, ‘‘ I 
should make a capital lion-tamer. Kind 
words go much farther than blows. I 
am sure of it. I’m not a bit afraid of 
the creature. Do you remember, Jack, 


Let me have 
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letting me go into the cage with you 


once, two years ago?”’ 

‘* Ah! but the animals were not full 
grown. I wouldn’t let you in now for a 
trifle.’’ 

She laughed as he drew her away. 

‘*]T have no fear,’’ she said; ‘‘ but I 
don’t think I am foolhardy. I would not 
risk my life for nothing.”’ 

‘**] value mine just so much.’’ He 
snapped his finger and thumb, and Clyte 
sighed. 

{t was the last night of the fair. Clyte 
sat looking down at the gaping throng- 
ing crowd beneath her window. Within 
ten minutes she must be on Emperor’s 
back. 

‘** It will be the last gallop we shall 
ever have together,’’ she was thinking 
regretfully. 

From below voices floated upwards to 
where she sat. 

‘* She’ll torget him in a month at most. 
It’s the way of them all, bless their 
hearts. There ain’t no such thing as 
dying of love. Don’t you go for to 
believe it.’’ . 

‘* | wish I was sure on it.’’ 

The voice was that of Surly Sam, 
whose rough exterior covered a heart as 
good as gold. 

‘* Curse these fine gentlefolk, say I. 
What do they want among such as we?”’ 

‘“If she were a flaunting, flirting 
hussie, it would be another matter; but 
she’s a good woman is Clyte, and as 
straight a one as ever stepped, and it’s a 
crying shame, that’s what it is, Joe. 
There’s nothing bad enough to do to a 
scoundrel who comes sneaking round a 
pretty lass, a-making love to her, as I'll 
go bail he has a score of times, with his 
lawful wedded wife a-sitting in the ’otel 
winder a-watching and a-waiting for him 
night arter night.”’ 

‘* Sam! Sam! what are you saying ?”’ 

It was Clyte herself, who suddenly 
stood before the astonished pair, her face 
as white as the spangled tulle skirts 
which fluttered in the breeze. 

“* Sam, I—I was up there, and I heard 
every word. It is not true; it—can’t— 
be—true.’’ A lump in Sam’s throat 
made him cough and turn aside, but the 
slender fingers gripped his arm. 
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“* Speak,’’ she cried. 
see how you are torturing me? 
God’s sake speak !”’ 

There was no need for words. 

In his kindly, honest face she read the 
bitter truth, and, with a little shuddering 
sigh, loosed her grasp, and went heavily 
away. 

The man gazed blankly after her. 

‘** Joe,’’ he said huskily, ‘‘ I’d have 
given a week’s wage to have kept it 
trom her. Poor lass! poor little lass !”’ 

A loud ringing laugh answered him. 

Clyte was in the ring. Never had she 
been so brilliant, so daring, surpassing 
herself. The building rang with 
appause. 

Emperor tossed his long mane, and 
accepted his share of praise gracefully, 
but looked in vain for his accustomed 
lump of sugar that night. 

For the first time throughout their long 
acquaintance, Miss Dundas had _for- 
gotten her favourite. Within a yard of 
her feet lay a superb bouquet of pure 
white blossoms, with long trailing rib- 
bons, but she passed them by without a 
glance. 


‘* Do you not 
For 


‘* Captain Desbrow, sir, can I have a 
word with you?”’ 

‘Why, yes, my lad, what is it?”’ 

Jock hesitated, then drew himself up 
with a hot flush on his face. , 

‘* Do you know what they are saying 
down there ?’’ he asked, jerking his head 
in the direction of the circus. 

‘“No, and truth to tell, 
care.” 

** They are saying,’’ continued Jock, 
with dogged persistence, ‘‘ that you are 
—Miss Dundas’s—lover.”’ 

“Well! and if I am—what 
you?”’ 

The young man took out a cigar and 
proceeded to light it. Another instant 
and it was dashed from his hand. 

White with rage Jock faced him. 

‘** What is it to me? What should it 
be to any honest man, when an innocent 
unprotected girl falls into the clutches of 
a pitiful scoundrel? Your villainy is no 
secret to me; how dare you come to her 
with words of love on your lips, you—a 
married man!’’ 


I—don’t— 


» 


is it to 





. 
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‘** What! If this is a jest it is an ill- 
timed one. I have no wife.’’ 
‘** Who then who—?’’ 


** The lady who is with me at the hotel 
at the present moment is my stepmother, 
Mrs. Clinton Desbrow. Are you satis- 
fied with this explanation, you—young— 
fool ?’’ 

The departure of Mademoiselle Clyte 
was the signal for the crowd to disperse, 
and the majority of them found their way 
to the wild beast show. - 

They came again and again, night 
after night, with the morbid craving of 
the lower classes to witness a perform- 
ance which smacked of danger. 

It pleased them to, watch the well-knit 
form of the young lion tamer towering 
above the crouching tawny’ brute, and 
to remember, with a half-shrinking, half- 
savage enjoyment that, fearless and un- 
daunted though it appeared, in an instant 
of time the play might become a horrible 
tragedy. 

Some of the girls hid their faces and 
trembled ; but they peeped between their 
fingers all the same. It had a curious 
fascination for them, this game of life 
and death. 

Rosina crouched in her corner, and 
when the door swung open she did not 
move. Big Jock touched her lightly 
with his whip. Still she did not stir. He 
uttered the cry she had learned to obey, 
but she remained passive. 

He approached her, smiling, master- 
ful. Swish! Crack! 
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She rose slowly, unwillingly, with a 

sudden growl. Again the whip cleft the 

air. 

~The next instant it was jerked from 

him. A cry of horror rose from the 

crowd. 

The angry lioness precipitated herself - 
upon the luckless lad, and with one blow 
smashing in his ribs, her paw raised to 
bury its claws in his throat. The horror- 
stricken crowd surged backward, no man 
among them all daring to come to the 
rescue. 


‘* I must see him, let me see him.”’ 

A woman! only a woman, but the one 
woman in the world ta-him, and her 
voicé reached him where he lay dying. 


‘*She may come in.’’ ‘The doctor 
stood aside. Human skill could avail 
nothing. 


** Jock ! oh, Jock !’’ 

The girl’s face was white as his own, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks. 

He tried to speak, but the words died 
stillborn upon his lips; he could only 
move his fingers feebly within her own.’ 

‘* T cannot bear it,’’ she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Oh, Jock; you are all I have in 
the world! How can I tell you—they 


all knew it—all but me—and I—my heart 
is breaking. 

And the happiest moment in poor 
Jock’s life came to him then—when he 
gave her back her lover. 


” 
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with his brother Saul, and 

at least believed that he 
had prevailed with him. They 
were fellow labourers at the farm ot 
Orchard Barton, near Belstone village, 
at Dartmoor edge, and now the elder 
smarted under injustice and the younger 
strove to comfort him. 

The problem was delicate and compli- 
cated. The master of Orchard Barton 
had been taken ill, and was now abroad 
for his health ; therefore, his place at the 
helm devolved upon his bailiff, one 
Henry Lintern. This man was just, but 
stern, puritanical and unbending. He 
worked hard and exacted from others 
their full toll of toil, He lacked sym- 
pathy, and, himself free of weakness, 
was impatient and intolerant where those 
under his control displayed it. He had 
accused Saul Heathman of error and 
reported him to his master. The result 
had been a severe reprimand through the 
post and a hint that any further com- 
plaint must mean dismissal. The storm 
arose from a slight misunderstanding, 
and nobody but Henry Lintern held Saul 
to blame. The delicacy of the situation 
arose from the fact that Samuel Heath- 
man was engaged to be married to 
Lintern’s sister, and that Sam having 
veritured to expostulate on his brother’s 


Givin Heathman argued long 
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behalf, had been told to mind his own 
business in a manner very unfriendly. 

Maggie Lintern sided with her lover, 
and relations grew strained for a season. 
Saul was a man of small intellect and 
some natural ferocity allied to a warm, 
unruly heart. He was impatient, illogical 
and extreme. His younger brother 
belonged to a wiser and more temperate 
order. They were close friends, and 
Saul set Samuel first in his affection on 
a pinnacle that none shared. Indeed, 
he loved him passionately. 

The trouble had soon blown over but 
for ill-fortune. Just as Saul’s heart was 
growing calmer, and the acute sense of 
his wrong began to decrease, that 
happened which brought matters to a 
climax and threatened to involve the 
labourer’s ruin. 

It was Henry Lintern’s custom to visit 
the town of Okehampton thrice a week 
after the day’s work was done. His 
mother and sister dwelt there ; and often 
he went to see them; while on Sundays 
he invariably worshipped with them and 
remained in Okehampton until the 
evening. 

His return journey to Orchard Barton 
brought him through the glen of the 
river Oke, where it sings to the echoing 
gorges of Halstock. From the stream- 
side a path wound steeply and crookedly 
up between furzes and granite boulders 
to the stone crown of West Cleave, and 
thence, by a footpath, the acres of the 
farm were reached. Rather more than 
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half way up this track, a mass of granite 
stood and seemed like to topple at a 
touch into the valley beneath. It was 
called the ‘ Toadstone,’ from a far- 
fetched resemblance to that reptile. A 
rocking stone it was, and in autumn-time 
the place was strewed with the shells of 
hazel-nuts ; brought by boys and girls to 
crack between the delicately-poised 
masses of the logan. 

It happened that Saul Heathman, 
dallying in Okehampton. on a Saturday 
night, took too much to drink. He was 
conscious of it, and had wits to remember 
that he and the bailiff would be returning 
to Belstone at the same time and by the 
same way. Therefore he avoided 
Halstock very carefully and staggered 
homeward on the main road. By ill- 
luck Lintern also came hither. He had 
seen a friend to his door and now found 
it a speedier matter to return home along 
the thoroughfare. A bright moon shone 
and the time was early winter. The 
bailiff recognised Saul, and, glad of the 
opportunity to speak a friendly word, 
fell in conversation with him concerning 
the next week’s work. He began in an 
amiable spirit, but quickly changed his 
tone, for he found that Heathman was 
very drunk, and, loathing that offence 
above all others, he left the labourer with 
a scornful and stinging reprimand and 
pushed forward, while Saul, in a drunken 
rage, rolled home alone. 

He shared with his brother a little 
room over the stables, and before they 
slept that night, the elder predicted the 
end of this incident in a manner that, 
despite his intoxication, Samuel felt was 
likely to be only too accurate. 

‘* Tracked me, I’ll swear!’’ said Saul. 
** He’m set on being the ruination of me, 
d—n his smug face! An’ now he’ll send 
me going. You know what he thinks 
of a drop of drink. ‘Tis all up. He'll 
write to master to-morrow and I'll get 
the sack on pay-day. He’ve always 
hated me. But I’ll speak the last word ; 
an’ if God A’mighty won’t help me to 
be righted, the Dowl. ... . No good 
talking. I’ll let H—1 loose on the man 
. . . I'll do such things as heroes. .. . 
PR. kas 

He slept and snored.’ But the morn- 
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ing brought trouble, for Henry Lintern 
spoke to Samuel of his brother’s sins and 
declared that he was going to write to 
their master on the subject immediately. 

‘**T can stand a lot from ignorance,”’ 
said the bailiff. ‘‘ I blame no man who 
be short in his intellects, or them that be 
so weak in memory ’tis needful to tell 
them thrice; but my views on drink be 
pretty well known, I believe. ’*Tis the 
curse of England, and the beastliest vice 
in the world. I'll have no tipplers here. 
Once let a man go that way, and he’s no 
more to be trusted in anything. Beer 
drowns honour, an’ truth, an’ self- 
respect, an’ all the vartues. None shall 
look after hosses on this farm who be a 
drunkard—so all’s said.’’ 

Samuel tried hard to turn the bailiff. 

‘“°Tis the rarest thing in him—an 
accident and no more. He’d met a man 
from Bude as he hadn't seen for three 
year, an’ they got yarning an’ drinking. 
You can’t say as ever you catched him 
before or found his work to suffer.’’ 

He pleaded long, but the bailiff was 
obdurate. 

‘* A beastly vice,’’ he repeated, ‘* as 
puts him lower far than the creatures he 
tends. I’m sorry for him, an’ I’m sorry 
for you, Sam, for ’tis bad fortune to have 
an unsteady brother—such a straight 
man as you; but it have got tobe. You 
know me. I never bate of my intention 
once formed, so there’tis. Ban’t even 
as if I was farmer. I only stand for 
farmer, an’ to let Saul off be to go back 
on my duty to my conscience—a thing I 
wouldn’t do for any man.”’ 

‘* Don’t be too sure that it is your 
duty, Henry,’’ said the other. ‘‘ Look 
in you own heart deep before you dismiss 
him. Often a man’s inner wish do seem 
to echo duty in the ear; but the true 
sound tells a different tale. Look to it, 
for your own peace of mind, that this 
ban’t a secret spite you are following, 
and not your duty at all. Duty can put 
on many faces, and other things can put 
on the face of duty and look terribly 
like it to the hasty eye. You an’ me 
are both Christian men, thank God, an’ 
both be sorry that my dear brother 
haven't found the light yet. "Tis never 
too late for charity, Lintern. Look ahead 
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for him and ax yourself what will be the 
end, if you turn him off the farm. So 
hot an’ fierce as hebe. ’Tis more than 
likely he’ll take to bad courses an’ make 
an evil end.” 

‘** Not him. I say ’tis more than likely 
to sack him will be to save him. He 
wants the fear of God drove into him by 
main force; an’ hunger an’ thirst be 
shrewd teachers.”’ 

Samuel flushed. 

““You forget you’re talking to his 
brother,”’ he said. ‘‘ Who be you—only 
a human worm, after all, with your own 
faults like the rest of us—to talk about 
hunger and thirst for any fellow- 
creature? There’s no hunger and thirst 
after righteousness in you, Henry ; for all 
you’re such a New Testament man, if 
you can talk about bringing hunger and 
thirst on another soul. Think twice 
afore you do a rash act. Judge not, 
Henry. ‘Tis. a very self-righteous, 
dangerous job, weighing the good and 
evil of other people. And a very common 
Christian vice, too.”’ 

But Saul Heathman received his 
dismissal, and the cloud descended upon 
him, and he imagined evil. Revenge 
burnt in his heart. He devised it by day 
and dreamt that it was accomplished by 
night. - He stood, a man of five and 
twenty, dismissed without warning and 
without character for an error. The 
offence was great, but he had seldom 
committed it, and no man could call him 
a drunkard. Work, however, must be 
hard to get again with this cloud upon 
his character. Ferocity reigned in him. 
He cared nothing for the future or what 
it might bring. Revenge dominated his 
mind and bred a desperate savagery 
there. He resolved to destroy Henry 
Lintern and rid the world of that cant- 
ing and tyrannous spirit. He lusted to 
batter the life out of him, and deter- 
mined to do so- 


Il. 


A-high wind swept Dartmoor and 
night crowded down upon its loneliness. 
Darkness had swiftly swallowed the brief 
winter day, and long before Saul Heath- 
man set out upon his evil errand, a great 
gloom hid the world. Rain threatened, 
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but as yet did not fall. Heathman knew 
his road and followed it very easily by 
the fitful light of the moon, where the 
planet seemed to swim and heave, like a 
ship on a wild sea of flying cloud-rack. 
The man carried a gun and crept slowly 
to the hill-track, from the glen, where it 
passed the ‘‘Toadstone’’ rock. He had 
left Orchard Barton .immediately after 
supper on some pretext of seeing a 
farmer about work; for his time was up 
and on the following Monday his place 
would be filled by another. 


For two long hours it would now be 
necesary to wait ; but the screaming wild 
wind spoke no wisdom to Saul; the light 
of the moon pointed to no peace for him. 
A natural cowardice was responsible for 
his present position, and the assassin’s 
attitude he finally adopted. The desire 
for personal battle with Lintern had left 
him. As he planned their actual meeting 
his narrow soul drifted to mere murder 
and he looked ahead and became anxious 
to save his own skin after the deed was 
done. He still desired to destroy his 
enemy, but caution had succeeded his 
first wrath and he intended, if possible, 
to escape the cost. He had planned an 
everyday murder and believed that 
nothing would be easier than its fulfil- 
ment. Now he felt the destruction of 
Lintern was as good as accompsshed, 
and while he waited for the man who 
would presently climb out of the gorge 
he considered his own _ subsequent 
actions. The gun in his hand was not 
his property. He carried an old muzzle- 
loading fowline-piece that usually hung 
in a barn at Orchard Barton. and ws 
used in spring for scaring birds from the 
newly planted grain. He had access to 
the ammunition, and the weapon was 
now loaded with a heavy charge of shot. 
Lintetn must pass within ten yards of 
the ‘‘ Toadstone,’’ and Saul intended to 
fire into his back. Then he proposed to 
drag the murdered man through the 
furzes and cover him with stones and 
turf under the edge of an oak wood. 
Months might pass—or years—before 
the vanished Lintern was likely to be 
discovered. No fear of failure shook 
the watcher. He waited patiently and 
was careful not to trample the grass, or 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS FIGURE FADED INTO THE NIGHT. 
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leave signs of his vigil behind the 
‘* Toadstone.’’ Once he walked a little 
way to warm his feet. Then he heard 
Henry Lintern climbing up the path, and 
cocked his gun and held it ready to lift 
to his shoulder. 

It was now almost dark, for the moon 
had become veiled by heavy clouds. The 
wind raved and a thousand natural 
sounds made night noisy. Rain began 
to fall heavily; and mechanically the 
watcher took his hand from the trigger 
and turned up his coat collar. 

Lintern passed slowly, and Saul 
marked the tall shadow of the bailiff as 
he plodded upwards, stick in hand. 
Then, with the muzzle of the gun point 
blank upon his enemy’s back, Heathman 
pulled the trigger. Night’s voices 
shouted, and each straining bough of 
tree or branch of furze added its cry or 
groan to the mingled melody wakened 
by the wind ; but from behind the *‘ Toad- 
stone ’’ rock no roar of sound or flash of 
fire added to the riot of the storm. The 
gun missed fire; the cap on the nipple 
did not explode ; unconscious of all, the 
figure of Lintern faded into the night. 
Some chance drop of moisture had saved 
his life. 

Upon this event Heathman’s soul suf- 
fered one of those rapid and tremendous 
revulsions of feeling that the life of the 
mind sooner or later brings to every 
man. For a moment he could not be- 
lieve that his enemy had gone and the 
gun failed. Then he began to perceive 
the tremendous significance of this acci- 
dent and to understand the far-reaching 
force of it. Lintern had, indeed, es- 
caped death; but his salvation was as 
nothing to Saul Heathman’s own. His 
hands were white, not red. The 
murder committed in his heart he forgot. 
He only grasped the great fact that 
Lintern lived. 

He rose and hastened a little way 
after the retreating figure. It climbed 
a stile and disappeared where, like a 
star, the light of the farm kitchen shone 
through a red curtain. Then he fell 
suddenly into physical sickness and 
weakness as the result of this shock. 
His legs shook under him; his gorge 
rose. He longed to drink, as a religious 


man often wants to pray. 
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Saul put the gun in its place presently, 
after drawing the charge. Then he 
went down into the village and entered 
the bar of the ‘*‘ Hearty Welcome ’’ pub- 
lic house. It was growing late, and only 
one man sat by the peat fire, with a glass 
of hot spirits in his hand. To Heath- 
man’s amazement, the drinker proved to 
be Henry Lintern. For the moment the 
past crowded down upon him again, 
with links broken and tangled. He 
fancied that he must, indeed, have slain 
the man, and that this figure, sitting 
silent there and outlined red in the blaze 
of the flame, was a ghost. He turned 
with wild eyes to the woman behind the 
bar and called for gin and water. But, 
at his voice, the other man spoke kindly 
and proved no shadow. 

‘* Hullo, Heathman—like me, catched 
in the rain. But ’twas more than the 
rain cast us together here, I’m thinking. 
I want to speak to you, an’ no better 
moment than the present. Bring your 
glass here, and us will have a tell before 
we go home-along. You’re well met, 
Saul.”’ 

The other still lived in a dream. He 
could not fathom the things that had 
happened. He knew not where time and 
chance were talking to him. Now he 
obeyed the bailiff and sat down opposite 
the man he had just attempted to de- 
stroy. 

** It’s like this, Heathman. I’ve been . 
thinking a lot lately of your going from 
Orchard Barton an’ our sharp difference. 
-Last Sunday, by the will of God, I heard 
a sermon that made me think still more 
upon it. "Twas about the beam and the 
mote. Man, I’ve been self-righteous. 
This minute I’ve just come from Stickle- 
path, and have had a long talk with old 
Bill Watts, the timber-merchant. And 
us talked about you and work for you.”’ 

Saul started, because Sticklepath was 
in the opposite direction to the ‘‘ Toad- 
stone.”’ 

“* I wanted Watts to take you on. But 
he’s full up and can’t do so nohow. So 
it looks like Providence against your 
going from us. And, as I come back 
along through the rain, I seemed to hear 
the Lord’s voice in the wind, Saul, and 
it said: ‘ Keep the man and pardon him, 
and ax him to pardon you for being too 
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self-righteous against him.’ 
said.’’ 

The other still stared. 

‘From Sticklepath?’’ he asked stu- 
pidly. Then his mouth fell open. 

‘*And you must give me your oath 
that you'll be careful "bout the drink. I 
must have that, Saul. And I'll be a 
gentler, more Christian man, an’ give 
an’ take in a higher spirit, please God. 
I’ll write to farmer to-morrow to tell him 
us understand each other very well 
again, and that you bide at Orchard 
Barton, and that I'll go bail for you 
henceforrard.”’ 

The bailiff held out his hand and 
Heathman grasped it. 

Together they went out into the night. 

‘* First time as I’ve missed going 
down to see my mother of a Wednesday 
evening this year,’’ said Lintern. ‘‘ But 
your brother went instead. My mother 
will forgive me, for she’ll be gay and 
proud to hear I’m getting larger-minded 
when I tell her about what I’ve done.”’ 


Even so it 
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When noon had reached 
power, 
God’s Angelus was sung by soft 
Winds, passing through dark leaf and 
flower, 
And high to heaven was raised aloft. 


its blazing 






Across the lapping waters came 
The tinkling music from the Fair, 

Thus telling me of mirth and game, 
And calling back to people’s lair. 


In the Forest of Arden. 


By A. H. PENNINGTON. 


** O Guide, I yield and from the world 
To enter stillness that out-cries, 
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** Samuel went down?’’ 

‘** He did; and I lay Maggie weren’t 
sorry ’twas him instead of me.’’ 

Then Saul Heathman understood 
what might have fallen out beside the 
‘* Toadstone.”’ 

‘**T'll turn to God—I'll turn to God 
from this night!” he cried out with a 
loud voice; and the sound of his word 
was lifted up on the wind. 


. * * + * 


Anon he sat with his brother, and 
clasped his hand, and looked into his 
eyes, and heard his voice, as it had been 
a voice from the grave. 

But Samuel supposed that his great 
frenzy of spirit and turmoil of mind, and 
loud praise of the Everlasting Watcher, 
arose from Lintern’s mercy ; because the 
elder could not tell his brother the truth 
of that night. 

Long after Samuel slept, Saul knelt 
beside him, and listened to the blessed 
music of his breathing. 
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The Spirit whispered to my soul 

Of woods and sylvan dells, where 
haunt 

The sprites that serve his will and dole 

passing 

vaunt 


To wand'rer peace, and 


Their happiness in face of loud, 
Unkindly mocking, mortal mind. 
‘** There,’’ points the Spirit, ‘‘ rest, en- 
dowed 
With peace, and happiness find.” 






With myriad quick tongues unfurled, 


‘The silence that around me lies.’’ 








A HOLIDAY HOBBY: EPITAPH 
HUNTING. 


By WHITFIELD CROFTS 


HERE are many and various 
tastes in the matter of spending 
a holiday. Some love the 
madding crowds, the whirligig of 
excitement and the strenuous manner of 
recruiting mind and body. Others again 
seek the byways and _ unfrequented 
retreats, and favour the quiet tenor of 
uneventful hours. 

Now, a holiday consisting largely of an 
itinerary of churchyards and a study of 
tomb-stones may not at first mention 
appear particularly exhilarating, and yet 
it is one calculated to appeal to many. 
To the confirmed melancholist medita- 
tions among the tombs would doubtless 
provide a suitable holiday programme, 
and they might perhaps be recommended 
as an antidote, as it were, to the 
seductive wiles of a peccant world, but 
leisurely excursions to the beautiful 
sequestered churchyards to be found in 
every part of this old country, decipher- 
ing curious inscriptions on time-worn 
grave-stones makes an entirely delight- 
ful way of occupying a short summer 
vacation. Moreover, in connection with 
the search for uncommon epitaphs, there 
are the quaint old churches, usually 
found among lovely surroundings, to be 
explored, as well as the contiguous 
hamlets and villages which are often 
extremely picturesque and sometimes 
otherwise of special interest. All of 
which contributes to the enjoyment of 
this unsophisticated plan of holiday 
making. . 

Jack Hanlon, a 


lovable and good 
humoured character in American fiction, 
found the only cheering corrective for 
the few dyspeptic moments of his life in 
listening to a friend reading about tomb- 


stones. There are, I am inclined to 
think, large numbers of people with a 
kindred spirit to whom an inspection of 
these secluded and seldom visited 
‘*God’s Acres’’ would prove particu- 
larly attractive, taken in conjunction 
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with the mildly exciting pastime of 
epitaph hunting.. I myself can answer 
for it that a brief holiday arranged ‘on 
these lines will be found most pleasur- 
able. In such out-of-the-way perigrin- 
ations one comes across many beauty 
spots, rarely invaded by strangers, with 
extremely interesting old churches and 
idyllic villages whose existence one never 
suspects. A holiday such as this gives 
abundant surprises in revealing the 
charms of one’s own country; while the 
zest for discovering odd, long-forgotten 
and half obliterated inscriptions is one 
which grows, like that of collecting .old 
folk songs and stories. There is 
nothing at all morbid or depressing 
about such a holiday; indeed, there is 
much that is fascinating, and those who 
have been induced to try it once have 
eagerly repeated the experiment. 

The ‘‘ Censorship of inscriptions ’”’ 
has, of course, put a stop to the vulgar 
and eccentric order of epitaphs. Nowa- 
days, epitaphs bear a monotonous like- 
ness each to the other. The good old 
motto, ‘‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,”’ 
is strictly observed, but when there is 
anything beyond fulsome praise it is 
bald, colourless and _ flavourless. 
Everybody appears to have gone to 
heaven, or at least would seem to have 
deserved that* reward. One is re- 
minded of an epitaph, not in situ, by 
Professor Blackie, on certain church- 
yard gates :— 

‘* Here lie the Dead, 
And here the living lie.’’ 

Mr. Harry Hems tells the story of a 
certain gentleman who had led a rather 
reckless life, and to whose memory his 
sorrowing friends put up a tablet, upon 
which he was represented to have pos- 
sessed half the virtues under the sun. 
It was in the days when spirit rapping 
was in vogue. Somebody who knew him 
attended one of these gatherings, and 
wishful to hear something about his de- 
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parted companion, had his shade called 
up, and duly inquired, amongst other 
things, what had most impressed him 
since his departure from this vale of 
tears; and presently the raps came out 
sharp and clear, which, being duly in- 
terpreted, read: ‘‘ My Epitaph.’’ 

And yet in the past many beautiful and 
touching epitaphs found a place on 
tombstones, to which the most censorious 
could not object, and it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the fashion of such epi- 
taphs has been so generally discon- 
tinued. 

Of curious old-time churchyard epi- 
taphs, several hundreds must have been 
brought to light, and it is safe to say 
that many treasures of the kind remain 
to be discovered by the diligent 
searcher. This fact adds considerably 
to the interest of epitaph hunting. Of 
course, these chiselled tributes of re- 
spect (and of disrespect) for the dead is 
a custom that goes back to very remote 
antiquity ; and it will be as well for those 
who contemplate collecting and search- 
ing for epitaphs to remember that it was 
not until the age of Elizabeth that Eng- 


lish mortuary inscriptions assumed a 
literary form; that the few British epi- 
taphs which survive from the eleventh 
to the twelfth century are in Latin, and 
that between the years 1200 and 1400 
inscriptions in French are by no means 


rare. Here it may be mentioned that 
the earliest epitaph in English is said to 
be found in an Oxfordshire churchyard 
and dates back to 1370. The antique 
typocraphy and the obsolete language 
would, however, render it unintelligible 
to all but those versed in the literature 
of the period. The first few lines may 
be given here as a guide to any fortunate 
epitaph collector who may discover a 
similar kind of inscription :— 

**Man com and se how schal alle 
dede be : wen you comes bad and bare; 
noth hav ven we away fare: all ys 
werines yt ye for care.”’ 

Rendered into modern English, 
would be as follows :— 

**Man come and see how shall all 
dead be: when you come poor and 
bare: nothine have when we away 
fare: all is weainess that vou for 
care.”” 


this 
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Collectors of tombstone memorials. 
sometimes confine their attention to a 
particular class or description of epi- 
taph. Thus, a lady of my acquaintance 
has accumulated a goodly number re- 
markable for conciseness, and, “‘ since ' 
brevity is the soul of wit,’’ the palm for 
this quality should perhaps be awarded 
to an epitaph of one word— 

** Miserrimus ’’— 
to be seen in the pavement of the north 
cloisters of Worcester Cathedral. This 
laconic inscription, it may be explained, 
was chosen for himself by a minor 
canon, the Rev. T. Morris, vicar of 
Claines, a staunch Jacobite, who refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to Wil- 
liam III., and died, it was said, incon- 
solable at the final extinction of the 
Stuart cause. As he lived, however, to 
the age of eighty-eight, his sorrow does 
not appear to have appreciably shortened 
his span. The following— 
‘* Honest John 
*s dead and gone,”’ 
which will be found in the churchyard 
of St. John’s, Worcester, has a high 
claim for terseness; and this, again, for 
pithiness and force, would not be easy to 
surpass :— 
‘* Here lies W.W., 

He will nevermore trouble you.’’ 
The longest inscription, by the way, at 
any rate to the memory of a celebrated 
personage, is to be found on a tomb- 
stone in the old church of Disley, nzar 
Stockport, of the centenarian, Joseph 
Watson, of Lynn, who died in 1753. 
This runs to upwards of four hundred 
and fifty words, and gives an account of 
his life, character and the manner of his 
death. 

Collectors of tombstone literature with 
a penchant for that of a comic, droll or 
humorous nature have a crowded field 
for exploration. The most absurd that 
I can recall is the following much-quoted 
example, which I was told was to be 
found in Penryn churchyard, but which I 
failed to locate there :— 

** Here lie I 
Killed by a Sky 
Rocket 
In my eye 
Socket.’’ 
Anotner rather similar epitaph, but not, 
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I fancy, so well known, which I found 
and copied, records an accident which 
occurred to the son of a former parish 
clerk at Bampton, in Devonshire, who 
was killed by an icicle falling upon and 
fracturing his skull :— 
** Bless my i, 1, i, 1, i, 1, 
Here I lies, 
In a sad pickle, 
Killed by icicle.”’ 
Another epitaph in a_ little 
churchyard tells us quaintly : 
‘His end was thus— 
He was run over by a ’bus.”’ 
a by no means uncommon way of 
shuffling off the mortal coil in these days 
of swift and arrogant motors. 

I have fairly well grazed the field of 
curious epitaphs in Cornwall. In Mylor 
churchyard there are quite a number of 
quaint inscriptions, and this, I think, 
will be new to many : 

se In 
memory of Mr. 

Joseph Crapp Ship- 
wright, who died 26th of 
Novr., 1770. Aged 43 years. 
Alass Friend Joseph. 

His End was Allmost Sudden 
As thou(gh) the Mandate came 
Expresse from Heaven. 
his foot it Slip And he did fall 

help, help he cries and that was all.’’ 

The absurd element again prevails in 
an epitaph in a churchyard near St. 
Ives :— 

‘* Weep o’er the fate of Mathey Blight, 
Than hint no man was stronger 

At morn, though sad to say at night 
He was choked with the bone of a 
conger.”’ 

Less comic, but more witty, is the fol- 

lowing, which anyone who travels that 

way may find for himself in Phillack 

churchyard :— 

** Here lie I. outside the door ; 

Here lie I, because I’m poor; 
The farther in the more to pay, 
But here lie I as warm as they.”’ 

An interesting task for the collector 
of epitaphs would be to verify the names 
of places where they are said to be 
found. The last quoted epitaph I have 
seen located at Kingsbridve. Devon, but 
have not been able to confirm the state- 
ment. Quite a large number of epi- 
taphs have been assigned to wrong 


Cornish 
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places. One must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that several epitaphs, 
or some which nearly resemble each 
other, are to be found in different parts 
of the country. For instance, various 
versions of the epitaph, likening life to 
an inn, are in existence, as at St. 
Bunyan, Cornwall, in the burial ground 
in Castle Street, Hull, at Blyth, and in 
Stirling churchyard, and, I daresay, 
elsewhere. 
follows :— 
‘* Man’s life is but a winter’s day ; 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are full 

fed ; 

The oldest man but sups and goes to 

bed. 

Large is his debt who lingers out the 

day ; 

Who goes the soonest has the least to 

pay.”’ 

An epitaph said to exist on a tomb- 
stone in this country, but which I have 
never seen definitely located, is evidently 
rustic, so flagrant are the liberties it 
takes with English Grammar. It runs: 
** And am she dead, and are she gone? 

And have she left I all alone? 

Oh, cruel fate! you is unkind 

To take she ’fore, and leave I ’hind.”’ 

In the epitaphs of a certain period 
punning was indulged in ad nauseam. 
Of this style of ‘* battered witticism,’’ 
as Holmes terms it, we have many more 
or less laboured drolleries. One of the 
best of its kind, more creditable to the 
head, if not the heart, of the epitaphist, 
is the following upon a man named 
Cave, to be found in the churchyard of 
Barro-upon-Soar, in Leicestershire :— 
** Here in this grave there lies a Cave; 

We call a cave a grave. 
If Cave be grave and grave be Cave, 
Then reader, judge, I crave, 
Whether doth Cave lie here in grave, 
Or grave here lie in Cave; 
If grave in Cave here buried lie, 
Then, grave, where is thy victory? 
Go, reader, and report, here lies a 
Cave, 

Who conquers death and buries his 

own grave.’’ 

In Beddineton Church, an ancient 
edifice partially restored in the last cen- 
tury, a quaint memorial was erected in 


1634, by William Greenhill, M.A., in 


The one at Stirling is as 
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honour of his brother, Thomas Green- 

hill, steward of Sir Nicholas Carew, 

from which this play upon the ‘‘ hill”’ 
in the name may be quoted as odd in the 
circumstances :— 

** He once a hill was fresh and greene, 
Now withered is no to be scene, 
Earth in earth shovelled up is shut, 
A Hill into a hole is put.’’ 

There is an analagous class of epitaph 
in which the dead person’s occupation is 
played upon, which -has, indeed, been 
perpetrated in quite recent times. The 
epitaph beginning 
‘** My sledge and hammer lie declined, 

My bellows, too, have lost their wind,”’ 
is to be found inscribed, in various ver- 
sions, over the graves of many departed 
blacksmiths. And the tombstones of 
many deceased locomotive drivers tell 
the passer-by— 

‘* My engin> now is cold and still, 

No water does my boiler fill,’’ etc. 

The last resting places of many watch 
and clock makers, shoemakers, tinkers, 
tailors, soldiers and Sailors, whose occu- 
pations are rich in technical terms avail- 
able for the epitaph writer, have been 
marked by punning inscriptions, some 
of which exhibit no little ingenuity. It 
is a strange, if harmless, fancy of the 
deceased ones, or is it of the sorrowing 
ones who lingered on the scene? Those 
who remained awhile often had an eye 
to the main chance and used the tomb- 
stone as an effective means of advertise- 
ment. An example is to be seen at 
Pewsey, Wilts, which runs as follows :— 
‘« Beneath this stone, in hopes ofZion, 

Is laid the landlord of ‘ The Lion,’ 

Resigned unto the Heavenly Will, 

His son keeps on the business still.”’ 

Many grim epitaphs have been en- 
graven on stone, but the worst examples 
of malice and vindictiveness carried to 
the verge of the grave will be as well 
left unrecorded here. The following, 
however, is sufficiently notable in this 
relation, and is remarkable furthermore 
as an instance of a recrudescence in 

,modern times of the bad old style of 
epitaph :— 
ro ‘* In Memory of 

Catherine, the beloved wife of Thomas 

Bennett, who died on April 22, 1875, 

aged 62 years, from long mental anxiety 

caused by an unlawfully prolonged game 
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case in this parish against her husband. 

Friends of the oppressed! 

Mourne for one that’s gone ; 

Murderers! cast thine eye askance 

And pass thy footsteps on. 

Oppressed! Rest in peace.’’ 

This stone was erected in Brabraham 
churchyard in Cambridgeshire, but was 
removed by the Rector. The owner 
persisted in his right by re-erecting the 
stone. The Rector appealed to his 
Bishop, who upheld his action, and ° 
ordered the inscription to be erased in 
May, 1875. 

Is the satire, it may be asked, in the 
following, intentional ?— 

‘‘ Maria Brown, wife of Timothy 
Brown, aged eighty years. She lived 
with her husband fifty years, and died 
in the confident hope of a better I'fe.”’ 

Or in this ?— 

‘* Here lies Bernard Lightfoot, who 
was accidentally killed in the forty- 
fifth year of his age. This monument 
was erected by his grateful family.” 

A mural tablet, in Abington Church, 
near Northampton, commemorates the 
demise of Anne Thursby, and adds :-— 

‘* What sort of woman she was the 
Last Day will determine.”’ 

It has been suggested that Mr. 
Thursby, who erected the tablet, was a 
man with a strong vein of Scotch 
caution. 

In conclusion, although the various 
aspects of the subject are far from ex- 
hausted, reference may be made to a 
class of tombstone inscriptions which 
pique curiosity and are not always ex- 
plicable. One frequently comes across 
these, and a very interesting collection 
might be made of them. 

In the Priory churchyard of Christ- 
church, near Bournemouth, is a famous 
cryptic epitaph, the hidden meaning of 
which many have vainly sought to un- 
ravel. The monument is a rude stone 
altar-tomb and the inscription it bears 
as follows :— 

*“"Ve were not slayn but raysd 

Raysd not to life 
But to be buried twice 
By men of strife 
What rest could th’ living have 
When dead had none 
Agree amongst you 
Heere we ten are one. 
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By EVERARD G. GILBERT COOPER. 


I. 

AY was fast waning into night and 
forth from their secret places the 
things of darkness emerged. 

Gnats danced in the last beams of the 
sinking sun, bats darted hither and 
thither in short, quick swoops, and in 
the distance the owl’s screech sounded 
uncanny and eerie. Even the moan of 
the sea seemed to become less insistent 
as if the waters were also weary, and 
the breeze died entirely away. 

A young man of about twenty-two and 
a girl possibly two or three years 
younger were sitting on the beach watch- 
ing the changing lights across the sea, 
and occasionally exchanging casual re- 
marks. It was evident from their man- 
ner and the absence of constraint that 
they were intimate, and a keen observer 
would have said that in all probability 
they were engaged. He would have been 
right. Alan Tresize and Marjorie Hill 
were to be married the next day. It 
was the last of many evenings in a long 
courtship that they would spend as 
single persons. Both were supremely 
happy at the thought of the event so 
shortly to take place which was to make 
them man and wife, but each was some- 
what preoccupied and inclined to in- 
dulge in reflection of the years that lay 
behind. 

Alan had been born and lived all his 
life in the neighbouring hamlet of Prow- 
stock; Marjorie also had spent the 
greater part of her days there, although 
she was not a native, either of the place 
or of Cornwall. 

Darker and darker grew the air, and 
the cliffs, shutting in the little cave on 
three sides, overshadowed ever more and 
more the beach where the two sat. Soon 
lamps began to twinkle from the cottage 


windows of the village, looking like . 


glow worms perched high up on the tops 
of the hills. A steamer, ablaze with 
light, came round the headland, and 
passed slowly down channel. At last 
the silence which had been long unin- 
terrupted between them was broken and 
Marjorie said, half to herself : 
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‘‘] wonder if on that ship to-night 
there is anyone as happy as we are?”’ 

‘‘ If there is,’’ was Alan’s reply, 
** then, indeed, he must be happy.”’ 

‘* What a strange thing is life,’’ said 
the girl, ‘‘ and how lovely it is to be 
alive. To feel the warm sun burning his 
brightness into the soul, to brace the 
whole body to contend against the gale, 
to shout with laughter, to sing with the 
birds in the morning and to dance with 
the ecstasy of youth, to know that all 
life lies before you and that it is yours 
to make or mar. ‘This, I am sure, is the 
secret of happiness, and it is so easy to 
get.”’ 

‘*To us, Marjorie, it does seem as 
though life meant to be kind. It has 
filled my cup of joy to the brim, and 
sometimes, when | hear you speak as 
you have just spoken, a fear creeps into 
my heart that it cannot last. There is, 
darling, although we do not see it, 
terrible misery in the world. We are 
sheltered from the squalor and misery of 
the great cities. Here we have, even in 
our poverty, the sea on which to sail, the 
cliffs to roam along, and all the pro- 
fusion with which Nature covers the 
earth to uplift us.’’ 

““You are right, Alan,’’ Marjorie 
answered, ‘‘ and we too sometimes catch 
a glimpse of life’s terrible side. Do you 
remember the body of that young girl 
which was washed up after the wreck on 
the Manacles last winter? I shall never 
forget it.”’ 

** Yes, I remember,’’ said Alan, ‘‘ but 
at least I am sure of this, that whatever 
storms engulf us, yet we too, dearest, 
will not be standing alone. Together we 
can defy Fate, and bid him do his 
worst.”’ 

Such was the young man’s challenge 
to life, and little he recked as he uttered 
it, how soon, and in how terrible a form 
the answer would come to him. We can 
excuse and understand him. He was 
hardly more than a youth, conscious of 
perfect health and strength, incapable of 
realising what a small change of circum- 
stance can effect in us. The words were 
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the embodiment of the spirit of man in 
all ages. In that spirit he has gone 
forth sure of his own capability to over- 
come obstacles, and whatever the human 
race has achieved it has been in that 
spirit and faith. 

When Alan had finished, he turned and 
caught Marjorie’s hand, his eyes burning 
with enthusiasm and love, and noting 
the half-doubting expression on her face, 
whispered— 

** Don’t you agree?”’ - 

** I think I do,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘ at 
any rate I try to. But I sometimes 
imagine what would happen to me if an 
accident overtook you. | cannot think of 
life without you; I could not face the 
empty future, the dreary expanse of 
years bereft of your pre. -nce.”’ 

She was not far from tears, and 
although not a sentimental or weak girl, 
yet the proximity of her marriage, the 
change from the known to the unknown, 
wrought upon her nerves and she almost 
gave way. 

Alan, like most men, was desperately 
afraid of a woman's tears, and as he 


answered a suspicion of hardness sound- 


ed in his voice. 

‘It is no good endeavouring to fore- 
cast the future. We shall meet it 
together, and whether it be good or ill, 
time alone will disclose.”’ 

Twilight had now entirely given place 
to night, and behind a bank of clouds 
over the sea the moon was rising. 

‘* It is late, darling,’’ said Alan, ‘‘ and 
time we went home.’’ 

They both arose and started to climb 
the narrow path up the cliffs. In the 
darkness the trees and shrubs assumed 
peculiar and fantastic shapes. The roots 
of the trees, where the springs had 
washed away the earth, appeared like 
demon’s claws or the talons of the huge 
flying creatures which in bye-gone ages 
inhabited the world, while the stream 
as it wended its way to the sea over its 
rocky bed sang the song of eternity. At 
last the summit was reached, and before 
they turned into the street, they wheeled 
about and looked out to sea. The moon 
had left the shadow of the clouds and 
. shone full and clear across the water. 

Again they both felt that sinking 
sensation which always accompanies the 
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undergoing of a new experience, and no 
speech passed between them for some 
moments. Then Alan said, and, despite 
the effort to control his voice, an 
undoubted tremor was apparent. 

‘* Look, Marjorie, look! The light is 
shining clear and bright across the 
sea ; let us take it is an omen, a symbo! 
of our life together. You will lighten 
the dark places in the waters of my soul, 
and I will reflect your glory over both 
our paths.’’ 

‘* Alan dear, I pray God it may be so. 
With you to love and guard me, | can- 
not be afraid.’’ 

The young man bent down and, 
taking her in his arms, pressed a kiss 
upon her mouth. Without another word 
they resumed their walk up the street. 

Very sparing was\.the conversation 
until Marjorie’s home was reached. The 
hearts of both were too full to speak, 
their souls enjoyed a silent communing. 
When they arrived at her gate they 
stopped and embraced as usual, Alan 
declining her invitation to go in, plead- 
ing the excuse that she and her parents 
must be tired after preparing for the 
festivities to take place on the morrow. 
Thus those two young souls finished 
one stage, and one that was never to be 
repeated—their first courtship, and they 
had found it very pleasant and very 
sweet. 


II. 


The ceremony had been as successful 
as possible. The weather was fine and 
a large number of friends of the two 
young people attended the Church. 
Children pelted them with rice and 
flowers, and a wag nailed an old shoe 
at the back of the cab in which they 
drove home. The social side was just 
as successful. Everyone seemed in the 
best of humour; laughter and jest 
resounded through the house. Both 
Alan and Marjorie were exceedingly 
popular; he for his open and fearless 
temperament and she on account of her 
winning manners. Children, especially, 
loved her, and old people, and when 
youth and age agree in liking the same 
individual then it is quite permissible to 
assume that there is a real cause for it. 
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The guests having departed, the 
bridal pair made ready to depart to 
their own cottage. For months they 
had spent their spare time in furnishing 
and arranging it, and it was pretty and 
tasteful enough to suit almost any 
desire. The rooms were not large, the 
ceilings were not lofty, yet both of them 
felt that already it was really a home. 

Marjorie’s parting with her father 
and mother was necessarily sad, as she 
was an only child and the apple of their 
eyes. But the thought comforted both 
of them and her, that distance would not 
prevent her from frequently running 
over to see them. And so, with the in- 
evitable tears, she left the old home and 
walked with her husband of a few hours 
to the new abode. 

After they had spent some time in 
arranging their belongings, the two sat 
down to the first meal. When it was 
finished and cleared away Marjorie 
suggested a walk along the cliffs, to 
which Alan was quite agreeable. So 
they set out while it was still day. This 
evening the walk was taken in a 
different direction from that of the 
previous night, and they strolled over 
the cliffs towards Coverack. It was a 
beautiful evening, not a trace of wind 
even upon the highlands, and the sun, 
gradually falling in the west, was still 
shining brilliantly. Nature sang her 
evening lullaby, and seagulls in hundreds 
gathered upon the crags or wheeled in 
endless flight in the clear air. The sea 
was calm, although it was nearly high 
tide, and little could be seen of the 
dangerous rocks as the waves swept 
over them. No discordant note sounded 
anywhere. Tragedy appeared far 
removed from such an idyllic scene. 

Alan and his wife walked hand in 
hand along the narrow coastguard’s 
path marked out every few yards by 
splashes of white paint on the larger 
stones. And when a stile was reached, 
with a laugh at her feeble remonstrance, 
he lifted her over it, full of joy at the 
opportunity of showing how easily it 
could be done. 

‘* Ah! Alan, to-night and t6-morrow 
night, and perhaps the night after, you 
will do this for me, but when we get 
older and our love has lost the first 
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blush of newness, then it will be too 
much trouble,’’ said Marjorie, chaffingly. 

** It will never be too much trouble to 
lift you over stiles, beloved,’’ replied 
Alan. 

And the girl, said, with a charming 
assumption of sageness, ‘‘ Time works 
wonders even in the deepest and truest 
affections.’’ 

Thus they wandered on, the conver- 
sation serious and for the most part half 
bantering. Youth rarely regards the 
deeper problems of life, and if they are 
scanned they are seen through the rosy 
spectacles of health and joy and 
strength; even the highest mountains, 
the most inaccessible peaks appear easy 
to surmount. And Alan and Marjorie 
were no exceptions. It is true that both 
were somewhat more cultured, more 
elevated in ideas than the majority of 
young men and girls about them, but 
neither was at all precocious nor 
priggish, and the enjoyment of life was 
a very real thing to them. 

Presently they came to a quarry where 
the men had just left work. The path, 
running very close to the edge of the 
cliff which had been blasted away, was 
dangerous and uneven. Alan carefully 
helped Marjorie along it, and remarked 
when they had passed the dangerous 
part: 

‘‘It isn’t right to leave the path 
unproiected like that. It would be easy 
for someone in the dark to take a false 
step and go over.”’ 

‘I don’t suppose it is likely to be 


used to-night, except by the coast- 
guard,’’ answered Marjorie, *‘ and we 
can call in at the watch tower on 


Manacles Point and warn him about it 
on our way back.’’ ; 

After they had proceeded a little 
further, the girl suggested a rest, and 
seeing a flat rock a few yards further 
ahead, they sat down and looked out to 
sea. Steamers leaving long trails of 
smoke in the still air were visible, and 
white-sailed ships passing up channel 
bringing merchandise from all parts of 
the world. For a long time they amused 
themselves guessing from what port the 
different craft hailed, and the nature of 
their cargoes, but neither convinced the 
other as it was impossible to find out. 
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All mankind, however, loves endeavour- 
ing to solve the riddles of the unknown 
as they present themselves to the mind, 
and when circumstance forbids a 
solution, definitely based on fact, we 
often resolve by guesses. The desire to 
know is inherent in every mind, but the 
capacity for finding out for ourselves is 
limited to a very few. 

While the two amused themselves in 
this manner time slipped quickly away, 
and soon it was dark. Unnoticed by 
the two in their sweet intimacy a thick 
sea fog suddenly came on. At length 
Alan said— ‘ 

“‘ I think it very strange, but I can’t 
see the revolving light at Falmouth.”’ 

As he uttered these words he fer- 
ceived the fog and exclaimed— 

*“ Good heavens, Marjorie, a frightful 
fog; we had better be setting home at 
once.”’ 

‘*T am ready,’’ was the reply. 

Slowly through the thickening mist 
the two pursued (.eir way. It was no 
easy task. The path was uneven and 
the darkness and fog combined to render 
it both difficult and dangerous. When 
they had stumbled a few hundred yards 
they heard close in shore the fog horn 
of a steamer which, judging from its 
power, was a large liner. Alan stopped 
suddenly. 

‘* She’s very near in; unless she’s 
careful she will be on the rocks!’’ 

Nearer, nearer the hoarse roar 
approached, until it seemed hardly an 
appreciable distance away. 

‘* Unless the pilot knows the inner 
passage, there’s no chance for her,” 
said Alan. 

‘“Thank God, it’s quite calm,”’ 
Marjorie remarked fervently. The two 
stumbled to the part where the path ran 
near the edge of the cliff. Very few 
words were said, and every minute the 
siren rang out. 

Suddenly the noise of a cannon broke 
the fog, to be repeated again and again. 

‘*She’s aground, Alan!’’ exclaimed 
Marjorie. 

‘“‘ I thought there was little chance for 
her.”’ 

Then a different sound rushed down 
upon them. 
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‘* The call for the lifeboat,’’ said Alan, 
‘*a nice time they will have tryirg to 
find her in this.’’ 

**And you won’t be there to go and 
help.”’ 

‘* If 1 had been there I shouldn’t have 
gone. I have got you, dearest, and you 
are worth more than fifty liners and 
fifty lifeboats to me.’’ 

**It is your duty, Alan, your duty! 
Don’t let me stand between you and 
duty.”’ 

‘* My duty is to you,”’ said the young 
man angrily, ‘* besides the sea is smooth 
and there will be plenty of volunteers.”’ 

‘* Still, you are one of the crew,” 
persisted Marjorie; ‘‘ suppose aboard 
there is a young man anxiously waiting 
to land and see the girl he loves, or a 
mother longing to clasp again the child 
from whom she has been parted for 
years. You must go, Alan, you must. 
Your duty is plain before you.”’ 

Alan stood doubtful, torn between two 
conflicting emotions. One dragging 
him onwards to take his oar in the life- 
boat, and the other calling him to stay 
with his wife. At last his decision was 
made, and turning quickly to Marjorie 
he said 

‘* Very well, I will go, but be careful 
along this path, and especially at the 
spot where it runs close to the edge of 
the quarry!” 

“TI shall be quite safe,”’ 
answer. 

Then through the mist and darkness 
the young man started to run. It was 
impossible to see more than a few feet 
in front, but he trusted to his strength 
and knowledge of the cliffs. 

Meanwhile Marjorie slowly made her 
way home. Alan had not left her more 
than a few minutes when she heard a 
cry and the sound of a body falling. She 
realised at once what had _ happened. 
Alan had fallen at the spot against which 
he had warned her. For some time she 
was utterly at a loss what to do. Should 
she run into the village and fetch help 
or try and find him first? The latter 
seemed the best. She knew there was 
only one way by which to get at him, 
and that was by retracing her steps and 
climbing down the cliff at a part where 
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it was less steep and rugged. Quickly 
she ran back and after a while found 
the place. It‘ would have been a 
difficult task for her in broad daylight, 
but under the present conditions it was 
little short of madness. Love and fear, 
however, gave her nerve and strength, 
and slowly she made her way to the 
narrow strip of beach running between 
the base of the cliff and the sea. Her 
clothes were torn, her hands bleeding, 
and her hat had vanished. Hurriedly 
she searched for Alan, and it was a long 
time before she was able to reach the 
spot where she knew he had fallen. She 
shouted until she became hoarse, her 
voice only echoing back, dismal and 
muffled. She listened to try and catch 
the sound as if he were calling. In 
vain. Only the incessant splash of the 
waves as they broke close to her feet 
and the repeated boom of the guns from 
the stranded vessel. And all the time 
the thought haunted her that it was 
her fault—her doing that Alan had met 
with the accident. She almost gave up 
and was preparing to sit down and wait, 
either for the day to come or the mist 
to clear, when she fancied she caught 
the sound of heavy breathing. She 
searched carefully round and discovered 
her husband lying insensible and bleed- 
ing in the middle of a gorse bush. With 
great difficulty she managed to disen- 
tangle him, and tenderly laid him on his 
back. 

‘** Thank God, he is still alive!’’ she 
excIkimed, as she tried by undoing his 
collar and rubbing his hands to rouse 
him. It was useless. No effort she 
made had any effect. He lay there 
unconscious and oblivious of everything. 

Marjorie soon perceived that nothing 
could be done until help was secured, 
and she realised that this was impossible 
before morning. No one knew where 
they were, and probably in the excite- 
ment and bustle of launching the life- 
boat their absence would be hardly 
noted. No course lay open but to watch 
beside the wounded man and await 
morning. 

But what a vigil! This was her bridal 
night. Married but a few short hours 
and then to be compelled to sit, utterly 
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helpless and alone, with her husband, 
who, for all she knew, might be wounded 
to death, and with the knowledge that 
she was the real author of the trouble. 
But for her insisting on what she called 
his duty Alan would have been with her 
now. Her whole life appeared wrecked. 


Every dream shattered, every ideal 
dragged from its pedestal. 
Again and again she stooped and 


wiped the blood from his face and 
kissed the pallid lips, but she got no 
response, only heavy breathing and 
moans. Would the day never come? 
Would she be found when it did? were 
the questions she put to herself. The 
longest night, however, has an end, and 
after hours of interminable length, a 
greyness began to steal across the sea. 
The air grew cold and chilly ; Marjorie 
shivered and took off her coat and 
wrapped it about Alan. ‘Soon birds 
roused themselves from sleep, and over 
the leaden colour of the water there 
appeared a slight illumination. The sun 
was rising, and before his rays both the 
night and the fog fled. 

Presently Marjorie was able to descry 
a man walking along the coastguards’ 
path. She jumped up, waving and 
shouting furiously. For some time she 
failed to attract his attention, but at last 
he noticed her, and rapidly made his way 
to where she stood. 

Explanations did not take long, and 
he quickly ran and fetched help. An 
improvised stretcher was made and 
Alan still unconscious was carried to his 
house. 

The Doctor came and dressed the 
wounds, promising to call again shortly. 
He refused to answer Marjorie’s ques- 
tion, if Alan were likely to die, and 
merely said that at present the patient 
must be kept quiet and undisturbed. 


Ill. 


Weeks passed and Alan was still an 
invalid. Marjorie hardly left him day 
or night and was angry if anyone 
suggested that she would have a break- 
down. 

‘*T must nurse him back to health,’’ 
she answered to all who ventured to 
remonstrate with her. 
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She was in his room one day, when he 
opened his eyes for the first time with 
any gleam of recognition in them. He 
looked-at her and said in a feeble voice— 

** Mother, I have been ill; I feel so 
weak.”’ 

‘““Yes, you have indeed, Alan,’’ 
answered Marjorie, ‘‘ but . you are 
getting better now; try to sleep.’’ 

Like a child he shut his eyes and 
slept. This was the turning point, and 
physically he progressed rapidly. But 
his brain was affected by the fall, and 
he remembered nothing of his marriage. 
He did not even recognise Marjorie. He 
persisted in calling her ‘‘ Mother.”’ 
Whatever she did to try and disabuse 
him of the idea failed. His accident had 
so affected his mind that he possessed 
only the capacity for thought and action 
of a boy of six or seven. 

When he was convalescent he used to 
sit for hours and play with bricks. He 
loved to sail toy boats in the pools and 
walk along holding Marjorie’s hand. 

The agony she endured during this 


time can only be faintly imagined. Her 
mind, torn with love and _ affection, 
hardly escaped giving way. To see 


Alan, a grown man, playing like a child, 
thinking like a child, and to realise that 
she alone was responsible, was surely 
enough to justify even the thought of 
self destruction which not infrequently 
occurred to her. To him she was all 
tenderness. She gave up her life to 
him, and everything that it was possible 
to do she did. The doctors said it was 
doubtful if he would ever recover. And 


thus the awful prospect opened before 
her of living with him, who in name only 
was her husband through the coming 
years. 


She looked into the future and 
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she pictured her life as it might then be. 
She saw the years creeping upon her, 
bringing grey hairs and failing strength. 
She saw, too, Alan growing old in body, 
but with a mind always as undeveloped 
as a child’s. No relief to the picture 
presented itself—the future was black, 
desperately black. 

At these times, when she nearly gave 
way, she always reflected that she alone 
was the cause. It was she who had 
brought him to this state, and she must 
bear the consequences. 

As the months rolled on, and no 
improvement became visible, Marjorie 
grew, if not contented, at least resigned. 
One evening when she had finished her 
work in the house for the day, she went 
to the garden gate and leant upon it, 
looking across the sea, resting awhile in 
mind and body.. It was one of those 
times at which the youth in her rebelled 
against the conditions of existence. Alan 
was sitting at the open door, playing. 
When she had stood there for about ten 
minutes he looked up and said— 

‘* Mother, I am so tired; come an 
put me to bed.”’ 

Marjorie half turned and caught sight 
of him in the doorway, to all appearances 
the same Alan she had loved for years, 
and reflecting at the contrast she was 
overcome. Tears flowed down her 
cheeks. By a great effort conquering 
them. she said, almost inaudibly, stretch- 
ing her arm seawards, 

**It is my duty—my duty.’’ 

Then to Alan she replied— 

**T am coming, dearest, at once.” 

Quickly she walked up the path, and 
with a sharp click shut the door. 

And overhead a sea gull passed, 
wailing like a lost soul. 




















VIEW OF WILDUNGEN FROM THE SOUTH. 


A GERMAN SPA. 


AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


WILDUNGEN 
the many justly  cele- 


MONG 
A brated spas to be met. with 


in Germany, few stand in 
higher regard than does that of 
Wildungen. Some 15,000 visitors flock 
into it every year. These come from all 
over Europe—dAustria, France, Italy, 
and Russia, as well as England. Yet 
only a comparatively small proportion of 
the visitors are English. The reason 
for such lack of patronage among our 
health and pleasure-seeking compatriots 
is probably that they know little or 
nothing of the place. They may have 
heard of Wildungen. But—geography 
not being a strong point with them— 
where it is, or how to get there is more 
than they can say offhand. 

Yet, as it happens, Wildungen is quite 
an easy place to reach, and much more 
accessible than many of the vaunted 
resorts of Austria and Switzerland. Nor 
is the journey either difficult or expen- 
sive. Far fromit. Indeed, the traveller 
can get there and back as quickly as to 





the Riviera, and at considerably less 
cost. There is no trouble about it. All 
that has to be done is to take a return 
ticket. The railway company will do the 
rest. 

The town of Wildungen Les in the 
principality of Waldeck-Pyrmont, to- 
wards the centre of Germany, some 
560 miles from England. The whole 
journey can be brought well within 
twenty-four hours, including the sea 
passage to the Hook of Holland or 
Flushing. From the Hook the train 
goes direct to Dusseldorf, and then 
onwards through Elberfield, Warburg, 
and Cassel. The district is exceptidn- 
ally interesting, especially the latter 
portion, and unrolls a never ending 
panorama of mountains and woods and 
streams. An alternative route (and one 
that cuts off several miles and thus 
shortens the journey somewhat) is to 
cross the Channel via Calais. 

With regard to position, Wildungen 
seems to be specially favoured by a 
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prodigal Nature. Its situation is unique, 
and, for mingled picturesqueness and 


charm, could scarcely be eclipsed. The 
little town, standing on a_ sheltered 
plateau some 900-ft. above a fertile 


valley of verdant fields watered by a 
tumbling river, nestles in the heart of the 
richly wooded Waldeck district. Well 
grown forests cluster about the hills and 
afford ample protection from the wind, 
.and.a grateful shade from a_ too 
fierce sun. A more attractive landscape 
it would be difficult to imagine. The air 
also is balmy with the scent of flowers, 
and melodious with the song of birds. 
Everywhere is a pastoral stillness that 
serves as a refreshing and invigorating 
tonic after a too long sojourn in the 
busy world. 

From the railway station to the town 
is a distance of half-a-mile. The road 
ascends a gentle tree-bordered slope, and 
then runs through the cobbled Wegaer- 
Strasse. This is an interesting street, 
flanked by picturesque red-tiled half- 
timbered houses, that give it a curiously 
old-world appearance, and contains the 
principal shops. They are not up to 
London style, perhaps; still, they cater 
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very well for the simple wants of the 
Wildungen community. It is a thor- 
oughfare in which extremes meet. Yet 
they blend happily enough. — There is 
also a remarkable mixture of tongues 
and costumes—German, French, and 
English. Peasants in their picturesque 
working attire, soldiers from the nearest 
garrison, citizens of the town, tourists 
with the inevitable rukhsack, and 
visitors performing ‘‘ the cure ’’ saunter 
up and down its length. Equally varied, 
too, is the traffic. Thus, one comes 
across lumbering waggons drawn by 
patient oxen, primitive omnibuses with 
three horses abreast, and the smartest of 
smart motors driven by immaculate 
chauffeurs. 

The Wegaer-Strasse leads into the 
Brunnen-Strasse, a delightfully shady 
avenue, with a good surface, and gar- 
dens and double rows of tall trees on 
either side fronting a long succession of 
villas, pensions, and hotels. Some of 
the latter are mammoth establishments 
and replete with every luxury and con- 
venience that the heart of man (or 
woman) could desire. For visitors with 


more moderate purses there is no lack of 
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comfortable lodgings at prices 
to suit all pockets. 

The Wildungen streets have 
a bright and animated appear- 
ance- - Almost every second 
man, if a German, wears a 
uniform. Should he not be a 
soldier, he is probably a 
policeman or a postman, or at 
least a civil offical of some 
description. This adds a touch 
of colour that would perhaps 
otherwise be wanting. Af the 
doors of the shops stand their 
proprietors, with cheerful 
smiles and bows for all. The 
townspeople are hospitable and 
friendly. Their great delight 
is to make the visitor, what- 
ever his (or her) nationality, 
feel thoroughly at home 
among them. Some of the 
shopkeepers speak English— 
of a sort—and are always very 
anxious to display their 
linguistic powers whenever a 
wandering Briton approaches. 
‘*Good morning, sir. Thank 
you beautifully. What you 
want?’’ is their customary 
greeting. 

Of course, it is advisable 
to know something of the 
language. Still, one can get 
along very well without talk- 
ing German, as the managers 
and waiters at all the hotels 
speak English, as do also 
most of the officials. Occasionally, 
however, unexpected difficulties arise. 
Thus, once, when an airship was report- 
ed to be travelling towards the town, an 
English lady, anxious to get a good 
view, questioned a local policeman on the 
subject. Her knowledge of the language 
being limited, she met with nothing but 


polite shakes of the head, and the 
response, ‘‘ ‘Airship,’ Ich  verstehe 
nicht, Fraulein.’’ Suddenly a bright 


idea struck her, and she rapidly sketched 
on the back of an envelope something 
that she fondly imagined to depict an 
undoubted Zeppelin model. The 
guardian of law and order looked at it 
for a moment with a puzzled expression. 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE KURPARK, WILDUNGEN. 


Then, bowing courteously, he put his 
hand in his pocket and offered his fair 
questioner—a cigar! 

There are plenty of the younger 
generation in Wildungen. Small boys, 
with coloured caps, and little girls with 
flaxen hair, swarm in the streets. But 
there is a noticeable omission. One will 
look in vain for a Boy Scout. The move- 
ment—athough flourishing elsewhere in 
the country—has not yet reached this 
part of the German Empire. But per- 
haps it willcome. Talking, however, of 
omissions, there is another and still more 
remarkable one to chronicle. Through- 
out its entire length and _ breadth, 
Wildungen does not possess a single 
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picture palace! The fact should be put 
on record. 


Like other Continental Spas, Wildun- 
gen is well equipped with natural 
springs. The chief among them:are the 
Georg-Viktor-Quelle and the Helenen- 
Quelle. The former of these is situated 
in the beautiful Kurpark, and the latter 
in a romantic glen a couple of miles to 
the south. Two other springs are the 
Talquelle and the Stahlquelle, each 
bubbling in a narrow precipitous gorge 
a little further up the Helenen valley. 
Several bathing establishments also 
exist, and, together with the wells, are 
extremely patronised during the season. 


There is an idea (among those who 
have not visited the place) that, because 
of its world famous springs and baths 
Wildungen only appeals to the sick. 
This view is altogether wrong. Visitors 
flock to the town for purposes not neces- 
sarily connected with ‘‘ the cure.”” Of 
course, there are invalids at Wildungen, 
as at other German Spas, but they do not 
obtrude themselves. It is much more a 
place of smiles and laughter than any- 
thing else. Everybody looks happy and 
contented and, to judge from appear- 
ance, the picture of health. Certainly, 
one never encounters the depressing 
spectacle of people hobbling along on 
crutches or sitting wrapped up in bath- 
chairs. Those, also, who have come for 
““ the cure ”’ keep their troubles to them- 
selves. It is part of the régime. 


The day begins early at Wildungen, 
this being another integral part of ‘‘ the 
cure.’’ By seven o’clock in the morning 
all the world—or most of it—is up and 
about. The recognised thing to do 
before breakfast is to sip a glass of 
mineral water at the George-Viktor 
spring and listen to the band playing a 
selection of-popular airs under the trees 
in the leafy Kurpark, light operas and 
melodious Viennese waltzes fill the pro- 
gramme. English visitors, however, are 
not forgotten, and for their special bene- 
fit the conductor is sure to add the latest 
musical comedy that is being heard in 
London. A cigar, and a gentle saunter 
round the grounds. Then back to one’s 
hotel for breakfast, in the happy con- 
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sciousness of having begun the day in 
the proper fashion. 

At Wildungen there is no excuse for 
being dull. Ennui is banished utterly. 
The dreaded word ‘* Verboten!”’ would 
appear to be attached to it. Time never 
hangs heavy on one’s hands, as there is 
always plenty of outdoor recreation. 
Should one prefer some more strenuous 
form of exercise than sipping a glass of 
mineral water, joining in the fashionable 
promenade that throngs the pavilion, or 
listening to the band, a round of golf is 
readily obtainable. 

The ‘ Golf-spiel Platz,’ i.e., golf 
course, is a bare ten minutes walk from 
the Kurpark. It consists of nine holes 
(Bogey, 38) with admirable turf and 
plenty of natural hazards to tempt the 
long driver who is blissfully ignorant 
(or, perhaps, careless) of the dangers 
ahead. Small boys, anxious to increase 
the family exchequer by a few pfenniges, 
act as caddies, and Sunday play is per- 
mitted. 

For those to whom golf does not 
appeal, there are excellent tennis courts 
and croquet lawns. The Spa orchestra 
plays three times a day, and there is also 
a well managed Kurhaus. This popular 
establishment overlooks the Kurpark, 
and is furnished with a restaurant, read- 
ing-room, theatre, and ball-room, etc., 
where concerts, dances, and reunions 
are held at frequent intervals, 

Wi'dunzen wou!d specially delight the 
artist and the nature-lover. The entire 
Gistrict is mantled by hills and sur- 
rounded by well-timbered woods of oaks 
and elms and beeches, with a tangled 
undergrowth of flowers and ferns. A 
few. minutes walk in practically any 
direction, and one plunges into the 
forest. Here all is quiet and peaceful. 
With every step, the busy throb of the 
Spa life becomes gradually fainter. Scon 
there is nothing to disturb the brooding 
stillness, except perhaps the squirrels 
pattering among the branches above, the 
cooing of pigeons, or the glad song of 
thrushes. The ground is carpeted with 


blue-bells, ferns, and foxgloves; and the 
soft, balmy air is scented with a hundred 
Here one is shut off com- 
Indeed, 


perfumes. 
pletely from the outer world. 














A GERMAN 


one may saunter for miles along the 
depths and thickets, and meet nobody 
but Hans wandering with his Gretchen, 
or a labourer felling logs. 

An abundance of interesting places to 
explore—and all readily accessible by 


motor, carriage, or bicycle—or even on 
foot, for that matter—lie within easv 
The flourishing 


reach of Wildungen. 
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the top of the Homberg, from which 
point can be secured a delightful view >f 
the surrounding country. Seven miles 
to the north is the rock fortress and 
chateau of Waldeck, overlooking the 
valley of the Eder; and another expedi- 
tion well worth making is to the Heyna 
monastery. Whether one speaks German 
or not, there is no fear of getting lost, 





THE DRINKING HALL OF THE GEORG-VIKTOR SPRING AT WILDUNGEN,. 


town of Cassel is litttle more than an 
hour’s journey ; and Frankenberg should 
also be visited. But much nearer at 
hand is Fritzlar, with its medizval watch 
towers and quaint old-world buildings. 
Then Wildungen itself is commanded 
in sentinel fashion by the Schloss 
Friederichstein, perched on the summit 
of a wooded hill. For pedestrians a 
pleasant saunter unde? shady trees is to 





since a thoughtful Town Council have 
put up maps and sign-posts along all the 
principal roads. 

The Municipality of Wildungen does 
not do things by halves.. The provision 
of baths and springs and recreation is 
only a portion of its appointed work. 
Other matters besides these have the 
attention of the City Fathers, and a 
paternal care is exercised over the 











A GERMAN SPA. 


WILDUNGEN FROM THE WEST. 


residents and visitors. Their well-being 
is studied in all directions, and every- 
thing is done to preserve the amenities. 
The town has been developed along 
thoroughly up-to-date lifies, and a good 
supply of water, gas, and electricity, 
together with hospitals and schools, are 
among its features. Also, there are no 
factories to poison the atmosphere, or 
nigger minstrels to bellow alleged 
popular songs. 

With all these various attractions to 
offer, it is not surprising that Wildungen 
casts a subtle spell upon its visitors, 
People come, and come again, year after 
year as regularly as clockwork. The 


tide of life there flows smoothly and 
evenly ; and existence is of a dolce far 
niente description, amid sylvan sur- 
roundings and always pure, untainted 
air. 

It may be imagination. Perhaps it is. 
But, somehow, the sun seems to shine 
more brightly, the flowers to bloom more 
fragrantly, and the birds to sing more 
sweetly in Wildungen than anywhere 
else. 

** Good-bye. You will come again,”’ 
say the townspeople, when in your best 
German, you wish them ‘‘ Auf Wieder- 
sehen!”’ 

And they are not far wrong. 























NOT TO BE 
TRICKED. 


A country visitor to 


London, desiring to buy 


a present, entered a 
shop, and was presented 
by the salesman with a 
price-list. 

**Look here, my man,”’ 
roared the wide-awake 
rustic, ‘‘ you don’t cheat 
me loike this, for I be 
only just coom in. | I 
ain’t ’ad any of these 
’ere things, and I shan’t 
pay for ’em. I knows 
ye~ game, and I'll get 
my presents somewhere 
else.”’ 


AN UNKNOWN 
TOWN. 


‘*And so you have 
sent Jamie off to 
school ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and he is doing 
so nicely. He is per- 
fectly at home in 
algebra.” 

** Well, I_hope it’s a 
good healthy town.”" © 
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Every sovereign I have was made honestly.”’ 
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IMPERTINENCE. 

Irritable Man (at other end of ’phone 
line): ‘‘ Hello, hello, what’s the matter 
with you? Are you forty-seven?’ 

Angry Spinster (at this end): ‘‘ No, 
I’m not. Who said I was? I’m only 
thirty-three.”’ 

Irritable Man: ‘‘ Oh! ring off.” 


A small lawyer, appearing as a wit- 
ness in one of our courts, was asked 
by a tall barrister what profession he 
was of, and having replied he was an 
attorney, 

** You a lawyer!’’ said the barrister. 
“* Why, I can put you in my pocket!” 

“Very likely you may,’’ rejoined the 
other, “‘ and if you do you will have 
more law in your pocket than you ever 
had in your head.’’ 


SURE I DO. 

“Paddy, do you know how to drive?” 
said a traveller to the Jehu of a jaunt- 
ing car. 

**Sure I do,’’ was the answer. 
** Wasn’t it I that upset yer honour in 
a ditch two years ago?”’ 


THE HUMOUR 





OF THINGS. 
fHE TURKEY—NOT 
GOOSE. 

One of those irrepressible bores who 
profess to know every literary man in 
London met a well-known writer for 
the Press the other day, and claimed 
acquaintanceship. 

‘We supped together one night last 
Christmas,’’ said he. ‘‘If you re- 
member, there was a stuffed turkey.’’ 

‘‘T remember the turkey very well, 
but I cannot say I remember you,”’ 
was the cutting reply. 


THE 


QUITE PARTICULAR. 
A clerk in a bank appeared before the 


bank manager with a three days’ 
growth of beard. . 
‘‘ Thomson,”’ said the President, 


** you will have to get shaved.”’ 

‘** But, sir,’’ replied Thomson, “I 
am growing a beard.’’ 

‘“You may do what you like. at 
home,’’ snapped the Manager, ‘* but 
you must understand that I'll not have 
you growing a beard during office 
hours.”’ 





AN ARBOREAL ITEM. 


Miss HUNTLEIGH: ‘‘ We missed you towards the end of the Hunt, Mr. Flyer! ”’ 
Mr. FLYER (whose horse had hitched him on a tree): ‘‘ Oh, yes; | branched off from the others! *’ 
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Emecoyver: ‘‘ What! more stamps? Do you eat them ?’’ 
Orrice Boy: * Me sir? No, sir, I only licks ’em.”’ 
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** CROYDON.”’ 


As an early morn- 
ing train drew up at 
a station on one of 
our railway lines a 
pleasant - looking 
gentleman stepped 
out On to the plat- 
form, and, inhaling 
the fresh air, enthu- 
siastically observed 
to the guard, ‘“‘Isn’t 
it invigorating ?”’ 

** No, sir,’’ replied 


the guard, ‘it’s 
Croydon.”’ 
DISAPPOINTED. 


Horan (opening his 
pay envelope): 
‘* Faith, that’s the 
stingiest man I ever 
worked for.’’ 

Doran: ‘‘ Phwat’s 
the matter wid ye? 
Didn’t ye git as 
much as ye _ix- 


THE HUMOUR. OF 





THINGS. 


THE COMPLIMENT. 


‘*That were a gran’ sermon you preached last Sunday; why, 
everybody says, Parson, that we didn’t know what sin was till 


you came to this here village.”’ 


picted ?”’ 
Horan: ‘‘ Yis, but 
I was countin’ on 
gittin’ more than I 
ixpected.”’ 
NOT AN ORDINARY MEMORY. 


He was a furniture remover’s man, 
and his memory, as he cheerfully ad- 
mitted, »was ‘‘ very convenient.’’ No, 
he couldn’t remember where Mr. Slyfit 
had taken his family and furniture. 

‘Come, now,” said the landlord, 
““he hasn’t been gone a week, and you 
drove the van.”’ 

** Did 1?”’ 

“You know you did.’’ 

** And it’s only a week ago?”’ 

** Of course.” 


“Funny,’” murmured the man, 
** how easy a fellow forgets!’’ 
The landlord produced a6 half- 


sovereign, and tendered it. 


‘“‘That ought to 
memory,’’ he remarked. 

“*It ought to do so, sir,’’ admitted 
the other. ‘‘ But, you see, this ain’t 
no common ordinary memory, and 
it'll take a deal o’ rousing. Why, it 
cost a sovereign to put it to sleep.”’ 


rouse your 





NO CHANGE. 

It’s three years since I was in this 
city,’’ said a stranger to a taxi driver, 
as he was leaving him after paying his 
fare. ‘‘ City looks the same.” 

** I don’t find much change either,”’ 
responded the driver, as he looked at 
the penny tip which had been given 
him. 

















FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 

Leghorn hats have a prominent place 
in the'season’s millinery. Some very be- 
coming shapes are now 
to be seen, one of them 
being lined with white 
ninon, with a little old- 
fashioned cap frill edging, and thus 
making a delightful contrast against the 


Summer 
Millinery. 





ONE OF THE FASHIONABLE COATEES IN 
TUSSORE SILK WITH CUFFS, REVERS 
AND SASH EFFECT IN EMBROIDERED 

SILK. 





pale yellow of the straw. 

Powder blue satin ribbon encircles the 
crown, which is tied at the back in a 
large butterfly bow, while underneath 
the crown on the left side nestle large 
flat pink silk roses. 

A round flat shape in pure white rice 
straw is lined under the brim with black 
tulle and trimmed round the crown with 
a closely-packed wreath of black velvet 
marguerites. 

Designed for smart afternoon wear, 
and made in a comparatively small shape, 
this chic model is carried out in cream 
coloured Italian straw, with quite a soft 
crown encircled by a wreath of pink 
roses and dull green leaves; the brim 
turns up a little at the back and is 
caught up and held against the crown 
by a large bow of black mirror velvet. 
Very becoming also is another small] hat 
in blue Tagal, which fits well down on 
the head and is trimmed with two large 
sulphur coloured wings. 

An original model is a small sailor 
shape in white pedal straw; the brim is 
bound with dark blue Moire ribbon, and 
round the crown appears a wreath of 
narrow straggley blue ostrich feather 
trimming. 

This season parasols can be practically 
of any fabric, shape, or size desired. 
There are the round, 
square, oblong, dome, 
pyramid, and the flat 
Japanese shape, while the coverings are 
of delicate printed ninons, plain and 
spotted net, lace, linen and Moire silk. 
The handles, generally very tall and 
slender, may be of carved wood or plain, 
with jewelled or fancy tops. A mist- 
blue Moire silk shade has a long plain 
stick and handle of Japanese wood, while 
another model in grass-green silk has a 
handle of black polished wood. 

Carried out in various shapes, all of 
them more or less graceful, fairly long 
lace coats play a 
prominent part in the 
construction of a number 
of delightful evening dresses which have 


Parasols. 


Lace Coats. 
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recently made their appearance. One I 
have in mind is really composed of two 
distinct garments, carried out in very 
graceful design, and adorned with 
touches of bead embroidery. 

In the first place there is an under- 
robe of pale lilac ninon, very gracefully 
draped and arranged over a foundation 
skirt of soft white satin. At the waist 
the lilac draperies are held in place by a 
girdle of pale pink porcelain beads, while 
near the feet they are caught together 
in a round bead buckle. The short 
train, which is cut square, is _ outlined 
with the pink beads, and the decolletage 
is bordered in the same way ; these beads 
also serve to finish the elbow-length 
sleeves. The cream shadow lace coat 
worn over this gown is longer at the 
back than in front, and is left cpen to 
display the pretty mauve ninon under- 
dress, which, by the way, is complete 
in itself and can be worn without the 
coat if desired. 

Other lace coats are being worn as 
finishing touches to simple little crépe 
frocks, and some of the daintiest of 
these are fashioned of Brussels lace and 
arranged so that the draperies cross in 
front just below the waist, and then open 
rain lower down curving away grace- 
fully on either side. 

Yet another kind of lace coat which is 
very effective is cut with ~ small square 
decolletage, and then arranged in such 
a manner that it opens in front all the 
way from the line of the bust to the 
hem, showing the satin of the gown 
beneath with a sort of panel effect. A 
coat of this kind is always a_ useful 
possession as it can be worn with 
several different gowns. 

During the past few weeks quite a 
number of weddings have taken place, 
and as bridal gowns are 
always a source of great 
interest to women I will 
endeavour to describe 
one or two charming models seen at 
recent functions. Very graceful indeed 
was a wedding gown developed in ivory 
satin, draped all over with Honiton lace ; 
the quite high-waisted lace corsage 
chosen opened over a vest of charmeuse 
outlined with tiny pearls and finished by 


Wedding 
Modes. 





REFLECTIONS. 


an upstanding lace frill. Round the 
high waistline appeared a broad girdle 
of orange blossom and white heather, 
narrowing at the sides, from which hung 
two trails of orange blossom heavily 
tasselled. Upon the skirt the lace was 
draped in four parts, and the sleeves 
were finished very cleverly by having 
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BEAUTIFUL AFTERNOON TOILETTE SKIRT 
IN DARK BLUE CHARMEUSE, WITH 
TUNIC OF CREPE DE CHINE IN 

THE SAME SHADE. 


lace arranged in the ‘‘ wing’ fashion 
to cover the upper portion of the arms, 
while long rucked tulle undersleeves 
were added to the wrists. The veil «‘ 











FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


Honiton lace was exquisite, and a small 
wreath of silver leaves and white 
heather was chosen to hold it in place. 
The gown was rendered a complete 
affair by a small round train, edged with 
orange blossom, which was attached to 
it and there was also a court train slung 
from the shoulders and composed ot! 
brocaded satin. 

Equally lovely, although not quite so 
elaborate, was a wedding robe in white 
silk charmeuse over soft satin and made 
in the Princess style. Some lovely old 
lace was introduced on the corsage in 





A CHIC LITTLE BATHING SUIT IN GUN 
METAL MEUSE TRIMMED OUT WITH 
COLLAR, CUFFS AND SASH OF 
EMERALD GREEN. 
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the form of a fichu, and starting from 
the waistline at the back appeared a 
square train made of satin charmeuse 
lined with silver net. A white tulle cap 
gathered into a wreath of myrtle was 
worn, and over this came a very fine net 
veil outlined with crystal beads. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Brilliant hued coatees of figured silk 
or ninon are being worn with frocks of 
voile, crépe, or muslin. 
Some of these coatees 
are hip-length, while 
others reach nearly to 
the knee. A model in bright pink ninon 
lined with black was cut three-quarter 
length, the neck being finished with a 
medici collar of black Chantilly lace. 
Another fetching model in burnt orange 
figured silk had a roll collar, cuffs, and 
girdle of Bulgarian embroidery which 
looks extremely chic. 


Fashionable 
Coatees. 


This new and attractive jacket is 
fashioned of bright Chinese blue silk, cut 
kimona shape, and 

A pretty decorated with rows of 
Boudoir cream lace insertion. 
Negligee. The coat reaches to the 


hips and is drawn into 
the waist by a folded band of coral satin, 
which finishes on the side with a large 
loop and two long knotted ends. A 
dainty effect is given by a row of tiny 
coral beads which come straight down 
the front. 


The bathing caps of the present 
moment are for the most part very 
dainty and becoming. 

Bathing Some of very soft 
Modes. rubber in a number of 
beautiful shades are 


decorated on each side with tiny rosettes 
of waterproof silk. Caps of foulard are 
given linings of rubber or waterproof 
and trimmed with bead embroidery. 
Scarves of crépon make effective caps 
when folded tightly round the head and 
tied in a double knot on the side. 
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OUR SEWING MAID. 





Coloured-bordered linen handkerchiefs 
make extremely useful sewing bags. 
After once doubling the 


Useful linen, stitch it twice 
Needlework through the centre, 
Bags. making the rows about 


an inch apart and thus 
forming a pocket for a pair of tiny 
scissors. At each end of the doubled 
over handkerchief stitch two-inch wide 
strips, one of them to hold a row of 
cotton reels and the other for reels of 
silk. The two wide pockets between 
the stitched sections are for needle and 
pin cushions, an emery bag and darning 
wool. 

Pretty sik or satin dress hangers are 
dainty and very easy to make at home. 
Procure the wooden hanger and thickly 
cover with sheet wadding and sprinkle 
with delicate sachet powder, and lastly 
cover with soft silk or printed satin. The 
hooks are wound with narrow ribbon 
chosen in a tone to match the covering. 


HOME COOKERY. 


in fresh 
and breadcrumbs, one 
tablespoonful of jam, 
Marguerite one of marmalade, half a 


Take one egg, its weight 
butter, flour, 


Pudding. teaspoonful carbonate of 
soda. Beat well the egg, 
add the dissolved butter and crumbs, 


flour, jam, and marmalade, and the soda 
last of all, stirring briskly. . Butter a 
basin, pour in the mixture, tie it down 
with a buttered paper, and steam for an 
hour and - half, turn out and serve with 
sweet sauce. 








FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


Take one pound of leg of beef (cut 
very small) and add just enough water 
to cover it. Simmer 

gently for four hours. 
When nearly done put 
in a little crushed mace, 
one or two cloves, a few whole spice 
and pepper-corns, salt and pepper to 
taste. When done put in a mould and 
turn out when cold. : 

Required: Six ozs of flour, two ozs. 
of ground rice, four ozs. of castor sugar, 

six ozs. salt butter, one 
Delicious teaspoonful baking- 
Shortcakes. powder, and one beaten 


Spiced 
Beef. 


egg. Mix together the 
flour, rice, sugar, and the baking- 
powder. Rub the butter well in, to- 


gether with some ground ginger, and 
then stir in the beaten egg. This will 
make a very stiff mixture. Roll it out 
and cut it into rounds an inch thick, and 
bake for fifteen minutes. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


Shred some yellow soap into a jug, 
add a little whiting, and pour over 
enough hot water to 
To clean bright make it into a_ thick 
Kitchen Tins. cream. Rub it well on 
the tins, and when it is 

dry polish with a soft leather. 
Take two ozs. of camphorated chalk, 
and rub it into the fur against the hair. 
Make some cold water 
To clean starch into a thick paste, 
White Fox. brush down the fur with 
this and allow to dry on. 
When quite dry, rub off with the hand 
and give the fur a light beating with a 


cane. 








MOTORING. 


By ‘‘ CARLOVER.” 


+o. month of July has been par- 


ticularly notable for a succession 
of important developments and 
racing events. 

The great French race, the Grand 
Prix, has been won for the second year 
in succession by the Peugeot car, this 
famous French firm securing both first 
and second places. The British Sun- 
beam car, which finished third, was 
only about 12 minutes behind the 
winner in a race of nearly 600 miles at 
a speed of over 70 miles per hour. . 

The outstanding features of the race 
were the petrol consumption, which 
works out at 15 miles to the gallon as 
compared with 9 miles in the event of 
1907, and the great improvement in the 
stability of the tyres, which required 
changing but twice in this long road 
race. 

British manufacturers were success- 
ful in two’ big events, the famous Rudge 
motor cycle winning the event for the 
500 cc. class, andthe British-made 
Morgan cycle-car winning in a race of 


163 miles from a *‘ feld’’ of 26 com- 
petitors. 

An announcement of great interest to 
all motorists has been made by the 
H»me Secretary, who has instructed 
the police to discontinue the objection- 
able system of ‘‘ trapping ’’ motorists 
on the open road. 

This comes as a welcome surprise to 
all motorists, and proves the contention 
of many leading motor writers, who 
have for some years pointed out that 
driving to the danger of the public even 
‘at a speed of 10 miles per hour con- 
stituted a greater offence than a speed 
of 35 miles on an open road. We are 
all grateful to the Home Secretary for 
his sensible ‘‘ decree,’’ the more so as 
he recognises the fact that motorists 
generally are not willing to risk life and 
limb by furious driving in congested 
areas, and it is to be hoped that he will 
not have any reason for withdrawing 
this concession. If it will do nothing 
more than prevent the unequal system 
of fines that has prevailed for some 





CAR FITTED WITH ‘“‘ J.-M, 


” 


SHOCK ABSORBER. 











years past, it will serve a great pur- 
pose. Indeed, the unfortunate motorist 
detected in exceeding the speed limit on 
the open road never knew to what ex- 
tent he was to be punished, seeing that 
one driver would be fined ten pounds 
and another one or two pounds for the 
same offence committed in another 
district. 

The Commercial Vehicle Exhibition 
at Olympia has fully demonstrated the 
usefulness of an annual show of this 
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a continuous band, and thus enables it 
to travel over surfaces which would be 
impossible to other heavy vehicles with 
ordinary wheels. 

I spoke of better springing in my last 
article, and in this connection it seems 
appropriate to mention a very useful 
accessory that is of very great assist- 
ance to the motorist both from a stand- 
point of comfort and tyre saving. The 
**J-M’’ Shock Absorber, as it is known, 
is now to be seen on many cars, and 





A PLEASANT DRIVE IN THE CHILTERNS. 


kind, as there are over 150 entries, and 
all available space being occupied by a 
most comprehensive collection of motor 
vehicles for every class of commercial 
work. 

Taxi-cabs, aviation lorries, brewers’ 
vans, motor ’buses, charabancs, ambu- 
lances, and delivery vans of every 
description are shown. A French firm 
are showing a machine completely 
equipped with a portable workshop for 
army uSe in time of war. A particu- 
larly interesting exhibit is the Pedrail 
tractor, which carries its own rails on 


as it undoubtedly contributes consider- 
ably to the comfart of the passengers 
by removing the disagreeable bumping 
that affects all cars travelling over even 
the best of roads, it is to be recom- 
mended to those who appreciate smooth 
travelling. The illustration shows the 
general appsarance cf the ‘‘ J-M,”* and 
I should recommend my readers to 
write to the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Jacquet, Maurel and Condac, 92, 
Gloucester Road, S.W., for full par- 
ticulars. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL = :: 


Great Russell Street, London. 






This well-appointed and commodious 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL has— 
Passenger Lift. Bath- 
rooms on Every Floor. 
Lounges and Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading, 
Billiard, and Smoking 
ee: >. ss ee 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. 
Night Porter. Telephone. 
Bedrooms, including attendance (Single), 
from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per night. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attend- 
ance, Table d’ Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Full Tariff & Testimonials on Application. 


Telegraphic Address: “‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 

















Glib. a week, giving improved 


not require another box. My 


stamp to pay postage, to— 





THIN, PEOPLE 


SHOULD TAKE THE 


TEMPLE NERVE & FLESH FOOD 


(A Vitalizing Agent and Flesh Builder). 


A Remarkable Treatment that increases the Weight. 


Every person who is suffering from lack of flesh can easily improve their condition by this 
new and remarkable Food that quickly builds up the figure in either sex at the rate of 


Health and Strength 


No evil consequences need be feared—it is a perfectly safe vegetable preparation, and 
those who test its merits will be astonished at the satisfactory results. 


Wonderful Results.—“ Read this Testimonial.’ 


‘tam now in. perfect health, thanks to your wonderful treatment, so shall 
fellow workmen are surprised, and | have 
recommended your wonderfu! treatment to many of them.’ 


To prove to all or either sex how effective this Food is in producing flesh and building up 
FREE the entire system, we are sending free trials. If you want one, write to us, enclosing 


The K. TEMPLE ASSOCIATION (Dept. 251), 39, Maddox Street, Hanover Square, LONDON, W, 
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FLEAS 
MOTHS 
BEETLES 
Tins 1*, 34%, 641% 






HOW TO TRAIN And attain 
THE FIGURE Perfection of Form. 


(ILLUSTRATED) CONTAINING 


Special Chapters on Tight Lacing and Correct 
Figure Training. 
The Education of the Figure. 
The Effects of Tight Lacing. 
Obesity and Round Shoulders, &c. - 
In the /.ppendix letters are given that systematically Ta 


showing 
Lacin, (4 practised by the writers. These will be found ef anw 
interest. 





Price 16@,, through all Booksellers, or sent Pest Free em receipes 
J of 18 stamps, from 


The Central Publishing Co., 


358, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 

















Yours truly (Signed) J. L. 











DEVELOP YOUR BUST ™ 4 ‘= An? Wonverru. 


Your Bust can be de- 
veloped four to six 
inches in a short time. 


Marvellous results. 


A beautiful illustrated 
book sent free to all. 


METHOD. 


Just think how nice it 
would be, instead of 
being flat chested and 
miserable to be a fine 
developed woman. You 
would be surprised to 
know how easily this 
can be accomplished, 





and at such a small cost. 
Everything can be done 
in the privacy of your 
own home.- It would 
undoubtedly create sur- 
prise and admiration 
among your friends to 
see you in a short time 
with a_ well-developed 
figure and a clear rosy 
healthy complexion. 





“Do you happen to be one 
of those who suffer from 
undevelopment, if so, § 
we want to prove to you — 
that it is quite unneces- 7% 
sary for youtoremainso @ 
any longer. There is a 
means by which that 
regrettable condition of 
a sunken, flat or ill- 
developed Bust, scraggy 
neck or arms, can be 
made plump, without 
the aid of drugs, mas- 
sage or artificial aids or 
appliances. 


The causes of non- 
development are _ too 
many to mention here, 
but in order that you 
may more fully under- 
stand the subject, we 
are issuing a 40 page 
treatise, illustrated with 
. : b ‘ : beautiful pictures, 
written in a simple and concise manner. It also explains the method of our harmless and wonderful treatment. 
The following are a few of the chapters :—The Power of Beauty, Essentials of Feminine Beauty, Imperfect Development, The 
Dangers of Mechanical Aids to Beauty, Description of the Structure of the- Breasts, Causes of Non-Development, Special 
Notice to Mothers, Women should be Beautiful, Beauty of Form and Face, The Question of Marriage. The Neck, Arms and 
Shoulders, Testimonials, Analytical Reports, and many other subjects. 








You should write for this Book to-day. Justenclose stamp forpostage. All correspondence treated as strictly confidential. 


Lady Manager, V. S. ESPANOLA MEDICINE Co., : 
(Dept. 283), 205, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Is the best Soap for anyone suffering from 


Skin Diseases. It is unequalled for pro 
MEDICATED 


moting a perfectly clear and healthy Skin, 


and is the best safeguard against Skin 
Diseases. 


Pree from any injurious ingredient 
and may be used by the most delicate. 
Invaluable for Infants and Children. 


BEAUTIFYING TO THE COMPLEXION. 
FOR 


TOILET, BATH, 


AND 


NURSERY. 


The Editor of * Health "' says: *‘Wede not know of a bette 
soap for children; and for anyone suffering from any Skia 
Disease, Clarke's Medicated Soap is invaluable.” 
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Clarke’s Medicated Soap. 
Sold in Tablets, 1s. each, 


by all respectable Chemists throughout the King- 
dom. Remember! The use of a cheap Soap is often 
sufficient to cause Skin Complaints and is dangerous 4 
to those subject to Skin Diseases. 
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42 Cups of Cocoa with Sugar & Milk for 1/- 


In order to further introduce our 


COCOLETTES 


to the public we will send 14 Id. Tablets to every reader of 
“The English Illustrated Magazine”’’ in the United Kingdom 
on receipt of P.O. for 1/-, or M.O. for 1/4 abroad. 


Each Cocolette makes 3 Cups of delicious and sustaining 
Cocoa by the addition of boiling water only. 


Cocolettes are Tablets of Cocoa, Sugar and Milk, scientifically 
combined, so as to make a pertect Cup of Cocoa and 


A PERFECT FOOD. 


Send P.O. for 1/- and your name and address to 


The Kremco Mfg. Go., 206, Pentonville Road, London, N. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 


CLARKE’S 


“CONSTITUTION” 


BITTERS, 


The great remedy for Loss of oe Indigestion, Dys appa 


Liver Complaint, Pains in hest, Heartburn, Hea 
oe and Muscular Debility, — Depression, 
3 General Debilit 
For delicate and weakly Females aa ch Children thites Bitters are 
ticularly recommend hey are prepared m the 
eon herbs only, and while possessing —— sone pro- 
perties, are perfec y harmless to the most delicate constitution. 


Prepared only by the Preprictors : 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co. 


Eetebiched 1988. PARK STREET. LINCOLN. 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Veadors throughout the United Kingdem and the World. 
PRICE 20. 94. 





AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. CONSTABLE and Gompany 
announce that the following well-known 
Authors will be included in their New 
Series of 3s. 6d. Fiction. Only such 
works as have merited the appreciation 
of the public and are in a constant and 
steady demand will be included. The 
Paper, Printing, and Binding will make 
the books eminently suitable for Library 
and for Presentation. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
LIBRARY OF FICTION 


The following are now ready: 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 


By Mary JOHNSTON 


CARDIGAN By R. W. CHAMBERS 


THE BLAZED TRAIL 


By Stewart E. Wuirte 
DOROTHEA sy MAARTEN MAARTENS 


THE GOOD COMRADE 


By Una L. SILBERRAD 


Many other works by the above famous 

Authors will be included from time to 

time, and the Trade will be notified in 
good time of their appearance. 


Attractive in every detail 


3 / Geach 


Uniform Cloth Gilt. Crown 8vo. 


LONDON WC 


CONSTABLE & CO LTD 
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By Appointment 


A £1,000 Insurance 


Registered and good for a year. 


© proprietors of Tue Enciisn ILLustraTep 
Macazine have entered into an arrangemen? 


withthe GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


whereby any reader over 14 and under 65 years of 
age may obtain an insurance for 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Payable, subject to the terms and conditions of 
the Insurance, to the Legal personal representa- 
tive of the holder if he or she be killed by an 
accident to any RAILWAY TRAIN, OMNIBUS, 
TRAMCAR, or CAB, within the United Kingdom 
or the Channei Isiands, by which he or she is 
travelling as a _ ticket-bearing or fare-paying 
passenger, or the holder of a free pass. 

The Insurance will hold good for one year from 
the date it bears, and will be despatched on re- 
ceipt of the subjoined Application Form, filled in 
with the name, address, and occupation of the 
Applicant, accompanied by a Postal Order for 6d. 
and an addressed envelope. 

No pcrsen may hold mure than one of these 
insuranees in respect of the publication in which 
this announcement appears. 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT FIRE AnD LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
ISSUE LIBERAL POLICIES COVERING 


ACCIDENTS & SICKNESS 


AT HOME AND ABROAD- ON LAND AND SEA. 


Send for particulars «« POLICIES OF THE AGE.” 
Short Period ‘Tourist’ Policies world-wide 


MOTOR CAR. FIRE AND LIFE. THIRD PARTY. 
All Classes of Insurance Transacted. Moderate Premiums. 
Branches in every important part of the World. 


Chief (General Bulidings, Perth, Scotiand, 
Offices | General Buildings, Aldwych, Strand,W.C. 
General Manager: F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 


ASSETS EXCEED ESTABLISHED CLAIMS PAID OVER 
£2.000,000. 1885. £4,000,000. 













Form of Application for*‘£1,000 Insurance. 
To be detached at dotted line and forwarded to the 
GENERAL 

Accident Fire and Life ® 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
General Buildings, Perth, Scotland. 


I request you to forward me, im the accempany- 
ing addressed envelope, the insurance above 
described, and to register my name, as below, 
as the holder of such Insurance, for which pur- 
pose I also enclose a Postal Order fer 6d. 
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Postal Orders should be made payable to the “General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited,’ and 


** English Illustrated.” 


Please write plainly. 
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ROYAL for ANIMALS 


so See the Elliman E.F.A.Book/et. 


UNIVERSAL for HUMAN USE 
See the Elliman R.E.P. Booklet 
found enc/osed with 
bottles of ELLIMANS. 
THE NAME 1S ELLIMAN 





ELLIMAN, SONS & GO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 

















If you knew 


DOGINE 


THE DOGS’ MEDICINE, | 


there would be no need for us to ask you to give your dog 
a dose occasionally to keep it fit and well. 


If your dog is unwell, 

take the advice of some of the leading fanciers: just give it a 
dose of DOGINB—it works wonders. You will be surprised at 
the remarkable improvement it will make in the health and ap- 
pearance of your dog. It is not a cure-all, but it is undoubtedly the 
finest dogs’ medicine in the world. Sure preventative and cure 
for Distemper, Worms, Eczema, and all skin and blood diseases, 
@ It does not contain any harmful drugs, therefore cannot possi- 
bly do injury to the most delicate system; it has no nauseous 
taste or obnoxious smell, and so can easily be administered. 
@ DOGINE is sold principally on recommendation, and is now 
being used in the leading kennels. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
14, Montague Road, Edgbaston. s chill with acute rheumatiom, and it 
Dzae Sins, July rp9th, o8. ected a speedy cure I give all m= 
I am pleased to say that I find oms an occasional dose, and find a 


“ Dogine ” does all and more than you rr them in splendid condition. 
om. Therefore, I always mean to keep am giving smal) doses to some 
e@ bottle of it ready, my dog being « five weeks’ puppies, so as to keep the 
Great Dane. I enclose P.O. for 2/6 worms at bey. I was afraid ep were 
fer another bottle. toe poe ‘or it, but apparently aot, 
Yours truly, for they are lively and fourishing. 
(Signed) B. Ratcliff. Since using the frst bottle I had from 
you I have obtained another through 

Eversicy, Woodland Park, Colwyn Bay, my vg te shall certainly not 


Dear Sins, Sept. 10th, o8. without “Dogine” in the house. I 
1 am quite satished with “ Dogine,” shall be pleased to recommend it at 

and think it a ea. aon : I - all times to friends. 

iving it to a sma oy Spaniel, an 

fad f improves his appetite wonder- Yours truly, 


fully, ~¥ aes his coat much more (Signed) L. Weed 

soft and silky. i 

\ Yours faithfully, Estate Ofice, Brigg, Lincolnshire, 
(Signed) Mrs. F. M. Williams. Dsar Sins, Jan. rth, o9. 

¥ I find “Dogine” a splendid tonic, 


14, The Gardens, and also improves the appearance of 
Gress Sims, Emsworth, Haats. the coat. Please send me another 
I am very pleased to testify to the bottle. : isaat 
beneficial effects of “Dogine.” I tried ours ’ 
it for my diay Pom, who fad contracted (Signed) J. Leaders 





Try a Bottle to-day, Price 2/6; 
six times the quantity, 10'6. 


W. WILSON & CO., 25, wart st., Oxford St., LONDON, ©. 











ILLIAN RUSSELL 


RECOMMENDS TURKISH 
BATHS AT HOME. 


ISS LILLIAN RUSSELL, the famous stage 
beauty and health authority, is acknowledged 
one of the most beautiful and well-preserved 

women in the world. In one of her recent famous 
articles she makes plain that the Turkish Bath at 
Home is a modern necessity to the woman who 
would be beautiful and healthy, and to the man who 
would be vigorous, strong, and keen for each day's 
work. That ‘tired feeling’’ exhaustion, lack of 
energy, often means nothing more than the pores of 
your skin need to be opened and thoroughly cleared 
so they can do their natural work. The body is full 
of pores for a purpose. That purpose isto throw off 
a large share of the poisonous secretions of the body. 
And this is what the ‘‘ CENTURY ”’ really does— 
opens the pores, curing every disease, and keeps 
inside or Outside Heater. healthy people well. Men and women have been 
remarkably strengthened, right at home, and in a 
short time, by the use of the *‘ CENTURY" BATH 

CABINET. 


THE ‘*‘CENTURY”’ IS WONDERFULLY SIMPLE, 
A BATH IN IT ONLY COSTS 1id. 






suse 


Makes a New Being of You. 

The ‘‘CENTURY’”’ TURKISH BATH 
CABINET is wonderfully simple, a bath 
in it costs only 14d. and takes only 15 
minutes. How much better is this than 
having to go to some hotel or public 
Turkish Baths and pay out a lot of money 
for something not a bit better and not one- 


The ‘‘CENTURY”’ supercedes drugs. 
Abandon drugs and use this simple 
pleasant means of curing disease, and 
infuse the whole system with new life. 
We give proof that the ‘‘CENTURY”’ 
will cure: — Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Stomach, Heart, Liver, Kidney, 
Blood, Skin and Nerve Diseases, 


e tenth as convenient. Have it in your and all diseases caused by the pores of 
own home and use it every time you the skin being clogged with impurities, 
t, feel like it. It will keep you from going preventing proper circulation of the Blood. 
2 ** stale.’’ It will keep you bright and Over 7,000 physicians recommend the 
. care-free. The great physical luxury it ‘* CENTURY.” 
e affords will be a constant delight to you. anes 
I It produces and preserves the clear, clean ‘* One day in each week the Turkish 
. skin, good spirits and great physical Bath is required to perfect circulation 

exuberance that puts a sharper edge on and beautify the skin,”’ says MISS 
. the enjoyment of living. LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
., 50,000 in use. Some prominent users of the This Book FREE to you : 

“ Century” Home Bath 

4 Sir Francis Slee (the Kin, Tenia Sor: eens book, a etry sts 
= Lady Blanche Smith. —— 7 Strength & Hygine,” will be given 





Sir Arthur Clay. 

Princess Eugene Murat. 
Duchess of Portland. 

Sir Raymond Wilson. 

Lord Rossmore. 

Dowager Countess of Crawford. 
Duke of Westminster. 

H.H. the Mahs«rajah of Bobilli. 
Lord de Clifford. 

The Duke of Bedford. 
Major-General Lord Chesham. 
Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. 





away FREE to Readers of this 
Magazine—make sure of your , 
copy by writing to-day. ae 
Here's a valuable book which 8 (ej ENE 
tells you the vital facts about | 
bathing in its relation to health — 
and beauty. Its 100 pages are overflowing with infor- 
mation of rare benefit, written in a simple way so that 
everybody can understand it ; it also contains over 50 
formulas for medicated baths. Write for your 
Free Copy of this book to-day. 


STRENGTH] 





CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (opt. 598), 205, recent st., Lonnon 
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THE PUREST & BEST. 


KONIG’S =| “0.2 
WESTPHALIAN LIQUEUR GIN. 


‘The Royal Liqueur.” 
Solely produced at Steinhagen, in Westphalia, ever— since—the—15th Century. 
Prepared under medical supervision by a secret process, 
and highly recommended by doctors all over the world. 


SO UNLIKE EVERY OTHER GIN—SO SUPERIOR. 


Of such delicious flavour, matchless purity, and unique medicinal qualities, and such 
a delightful appetiser digestive and night-cap— 
that a First Taste will Convince You of Its Immense Superiority. 



























500 years’ world-wide reputation. 
By Appointment to the House of Lords and House of Commons. 
Awarded 250 Grand Prix and Gold Medals. 
Tue Famity Doctor says: A popular Remedy for Kidney, Bladder, and Stomach Troubles. 
Highly spoken of by the medical profession. 

The Editor of HEALTH says: An ideal combination of Liqueur, Tonic, aud Medicine. 
Konig’s Westphalian Liqueur Gin is as different and superior to ordinary Gin or Hollands 
as milk is to water—and yet costs only 4/6 per bottle. 

Made from choicest Jv ee —— and oe Malt by a secret process. Konig’s is the most delicious and most 
beneficial drink, ip the world era our merchant to-day. Accept no substitute—but insist on KONIG’S. 

E ROYAL APPETIGER & DIGESTIVE, as supplied to all ree men Households. 
Of all leading Wine Merchants, and at all Hotels, Bars, 
WHOLESALE FROM H. C. KONIG & CO., 17-19, BANNER STREET, “LONDON, E.C. 























HOLLOWAY’S' PILLS 


give new life by dispersing impurities and gently ridding the system of poisonous 
matter. They purify the blood and restore the impaired condition of the stomach 









and bowels in cases of Indigestion and Constipation. Lassitude is quickly sent to 
the right-about, both body and brain recover their old vigour, and the future is 






faced with tresh confidence. 













Do not let your Indigestion reach the chronic stage; take time by the forelock, 


and get a box of Holloway’s Pills to-day. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


has a famous and enviable reputation as the best healer for sprains, strains, cuts, 





bruises. It should be used in conjunction with Holloway’s Pills; the Pills purify 
the blood, and pure blood helps the ointment wonderfully in its work. 







Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, of all Chemists, Stores, etc. 
Prices per pot or box, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 






Why Suffer with 
Rheumatism & Skin Complaints 


when you can cure them in your own home ? 


Sulphur is Nature’s Remedy. 


Purdue’s Fluid Sulphur 
“SULSOL” 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURITIS, 
ECZEMA, & ALL SKIN TROUBLES. 


No Grease. 


Large consignments of Purdue’s Fluid Sulphur for above and 
antiseptic use have been sent to the seat of War in the Balkans 
and Turkey by the British Red Cross Society. 


Stocked in all branches of Boots Cash Chemists, Army 
and Navy, Junior Army and Navy, Harrods Stores, Civil 
Service Supply Associatian, and all high-class Chemists, or 


Sample bottle for local application or sufficient for 6 baths post 
free 2/9 from 


PURDUE, Ltd., 


670, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, 5.E. 


Tel. No., New X. 1889. 
































ARE YOU STOUT? 


Why should you be so when, by a new scientific 
home and convenient method you can rid yourself 
of superfluous fat? Don’t be sceptical because 
other methods have failed. We will positively prove 
to you that you can easily reduce yourself to a 
normal weight. Why should you burden yourself 
with cumbersome superfluous flesh ? 





The Fell Formula Association are so pleased 
with the remarkable results of the wonderful treat- 
ment that they are prepared to distribute to any 
stout person of either sex a free treatment, just in 
order that the marvellous benefits derived from this 
treatment can be tested by sufferers. 


THIS OFFER IS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


And any stout person sending for same will 
not be under any obligation to send money. 


Just imagine how delightful it would be for 
you to rid yourself of a lot of that superfluous fat, 
and be made a natural, healthy-looking figure; to 
have that buoyant feeling of youth, to be able to 
enjoy a good brisk walk without fatigue! This 
inexpensive treatment will do all this, but, however, 
test it for yourself. It does not matter whether you 
have found so-called cures failures and are some- 
what sceptical. 


HERE IS A REAL CURE THAT YOU CAN TRY FREE. 


All we ask is that, after you have received satisfactory benefits from it, you write and 
tell us so, and recommend the treatment. 

Here are two instances of the remarkable benefit received by this new treatment. We 
refrain from publishing names and addresses, but same will be sent to any interested 
reader. 


Dear Sirs,—Just a line to inform you of the Dear Sirs,—I am pleased to inform you that I 
marvellous success of your treatment. I shall not have lost 24 stone since taking your Tablets, and will 
: s I am just 14 Ibs. below m not require any more. I must say I am in better 
requre aay more, 255 : : ° oe health, and my breathing is much better than it has 
normal weight. My friends are simply astonished been for years. 
at the change in me. If ever I get stout again, I Be assured | will recommend the Tablets to any 
shall not hesitate in writing you for more of your of my friends who may be in need of same, and I 
scnthaniit will gladly answer any inquiries about the treatment 
a : : to anyone. 
Thanking you for your kind attention, Yours faithfully, 
Yours truly, E. M. (Signed) J. B. 


Why not write to-day? Every day you are perhaps putting on fiesh. This treatment will 

commence te reduce your fat at once. You will look a different person in a few weeks’ 

time. Remember this treatment is guaranteed te be reliable, absolutely harmless, and 
can be taken by either sex with satisfaction. 


Write to-day, and the treatment will be sent in plain wrapper by return. 


FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, 431, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London,- W. 
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NO BETTER OINTMENT IS MADE. 


Clarke s Miraculous Salve 


This Salve was prepared at one of the most famous monasteries in France more than a 

century ago, and from its wonderful curative properties was known to the people through- 

out the length and breadth of the land as the “ MIRACULOUS SALVE,” and during the 

40 years it has been supplied by the Lincoln and Midland Counties Drug Company, Lincoln, 

has obtained a world-wide reputation for the cure of ulcerated bad legs, boils, abscesses, bad 

vreasts, scrofula, scurvy, swollen glands, tumours, cancerous ulcers, burns, scalds, sore 
heads, and skim diseases of all kinds. 

















As a dressing for sores and wounds, of whatever name or nature, it is not equalled. 


There is no question of its efficacy, no fear of its results, and no danger in its use to 
anyone at any time. 


Sold in Pots, at ls. léd., or 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


BY ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 


















TASTY AND SUSTAINING. 


KREMCO 


IS A 


mixture of COCOA, CREAM and SUGAR in Powder form. 
Sold in Tins, jlb. 43d., $lb. 7id., 1lb. 1/1 
Of all Grocers. 





“Tue Famity Doctor,” says:—* Kremco is nourishing, sustaining 


and easily digested. It contains all the necessary elements to make a 
perfect food and a perfect meal.” 











The Kremco Mig. Co., 206, Pentonville Road, London, N. 
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[ « For the Blood 


Life.” 


It is the Blood that nourishes every tissue of the bady, giving 
health, strength, vitality to every organ, hence the great importance 


of keeping it pure. 
and mind. 


Sure 


Pure blood means perfect health of body 
Impure blood incurs ill-health, misery and despair. 


Signs of 


Blood Impurity. 


The continual bursting through the 
Skin of ee — — 
Blackheads, — Ss, 
a and Erunt ons ate a 


The throbbing aching pains of 
Bad Legs, Abscesses, Ulcers, 
eee, Glandular Swellings, 
c. 


The constant itching and inflamma- . 
tion of Piles and Fistula. The 
Dread Grip of Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Gout. All 
these are sure signs of clogging blood 
impurity, calling for immediate treat- 
ment through the blood. 









Blood 


CURES: 


ALL 


SKIN & BLOOD DISEASES 


SN eee 
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Clarkes 
Mixture 


The World-Famed Biood Purifier 





Ifyou are suffering from any such com- 
plaint, don’t waste your time amd money 
on useless lotions and messy ointments, 
which cannot get below the surface of 
the skin. What you want and what you 
must have is a medicine that will get 
right to the root of your trouble, a 
medicine that will thoroughly free the 
blood of the poisonous matter, which 
alone is the true cause of all your suffer- 
ing. Clarke’s Blood Mixture is just such 
a medicine. It is composed of ingre- 
dients which quickly attack, overcome, 
and expel from the blood all inipurities 
(from whatever cause arising), and by 
rendering it clean and pure, can be 
relied on to effect a lasting cure. 


THE TRUE VALUE OF 


Clarke’s Blood Mixture 


is certified by a most remarkable 
collection of unsolicited testimonials 
from grateful patients of all classes— 
patients who have been cured after 
doctors and hospitals have given them 
up asincurable—patients who have been 
cured after trying many other treat- 
ments without success—patients who 
not only have been cured of the par- 
ticular Skin or Blood Complaint from 
which they were suffering, but also 
have found great improvement in their 
general health. (See pamphlet round bottle.) 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture is pleasant to 
take and warranted free from anything 
injurious to the most delicate constitu- 
tion of either sex, from infancy to old 


age. 
Of all Chemists & Stores. 2/9 per bottle. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. E. M. WARD—HENRIETTA WARD, THE ARTIST & 

From a Photograph. Frontispiece. RA 

MRS. E. M. WARD ia gtr ae & Laie Sie I, G. McAllister 411 hg 

Illustrated from Mrs. Ward's Paintings. y 
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Illustrated by V. B. Kell. ie 
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is THE 


BEST ANTI-TUBERCULOUS REMEDY 
IN EXISTENCE, 


Tuberal is a clear colourless liquid containing not only the healing 
substance of the bodies of the Tubercle Bacilli, but also the healing 
substance contained in their secretion. 

Dr. P., in S., Head Physican of a large Sanatorium, writes:—‘1 am 
writing with reference to your Tuberal. I am using it in very large quanti- 
ties in our Sanatorium as well as in my private practice. I decidedly think 
it to be the most valuabie remedy for the treatment of cases of advanced 
phthisis. I am now in my sixth year of my fight against tuberculosis, and have 
tried in the course of this time Tuberculin and other preparations, but gave 
them up as useless. Your Tuberal, however, proved a valuable remedy. It is 
a pleasure now to work at the Sanatorium since I have your Tuberal, as I 
am sure of success even in cases of advanced tuberculosis.’ 

Dr. W., in N., writes:—‘ 1 have tried your Tuberal in about 800 cases 
of tuberculosis of all stages and organs, and I am now convinced that it is 
possible to cure, by means of Tuberal, phthisis, of far- advanced degrees, 
and, what is more important, it is absolutely indispensable in cases of tuber- 
culosis of the single ergans. I wish to mention that I have had many splendid 
results in cases of surgical and ophthalmic diseases of tuberculosis.” See 
“General Practitioner,” April asth, 1908. 


1-0z bottles (“Si2r") 3/- 4-oz. bottles, 6/- 
Dr. Thamm's Booklet with many ne ee and reports ‘rom medical men free 


PAUL JAHN & Co., 67-71, Pentonvitie Rd., LONDON, N. 


Telephone: 7261 Central. 
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By Eminent Physicians 


Containing Valuable Advice and Recipes for the 
Prevention, Treatment, and Cure of nearly all the 
Ills incidental to the Human Frame ; Advice to the 
Healthy ; Rulesfor the Sick ; Tables of Digestion, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. &c. 


Through all Booksellers, or sent Post Free on receipt of 13 stamps from— 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING Co., 358 Strand, London, W.C. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Unequalled for the complexion. 
_— Invaluable -for children. 
Never irritates the skin. 
Delicately perfumed. 








The Royal Typewriters 
The Typewriters with THE GUARANTEE. 
Every ROYAL sold is accompanied by the following 
GUARANTEE :— 
“WE GUARANTEE that the Royal Standard Typewriter is made of the 


highest grade materials obtainable, and by the most skilful workmen money 
can hire. 


** That it will do work of the BEST quality for a GREATER length of time 
at LESS expense for upkeep than any other typewriter, regardless of price.’ 


This Guarantee means much to all users of typewriters. 
Send ‘or Royal Literature. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 75a Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Telephone 4785 London Wall. 
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TROUBLES. | How to Speak 


TONIC DRESSING as prepared by Effectively. 
GILLINGWATER & CO By 














is a most elegant, stimulating, prepara- CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
tion, giving nutriment and life to the 
Hair. It ee the ae pig- Third Edition. 351 pp., 3/- net. 
ments, stopping the advance of grey- 
ness. Keeps the Hair supple, soft and (By Post 3/4) 
eee nang. ae, coer The Standard says :—This book is perfect 
eat tn ‘the address given below in the clearness and grip of its subjects. 
enclosing 2/-, and ask for a trial bottle, A special chapter has been added on 
: ; , The Secrets of Effective Utterance 
and by return of post you will receive : 
a full 3/6-sized bottle of TONIC Wane Weeks apa: aay Se ae 
DRESSING. If you send particulars ean * — mer ave ; 
of your “ Hair Trouble,” we will place The Guardian says—“ It is an eminently 
same before our Specialist, Mr. Gi- serviceable book, and is the more to be 
LINGWATER, who will be pleased to recommended that it bears the stamp 
advise you on the best mode of treat- of individuality.” 
ment. eee eM ats 
W. GILLINGWATER & CO., The Central Publishing Co., 
30, POWELL ROAD, CLAPTON, LONDON, N.E. 358, STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 














Digest what you eat 


A GOOD DIGESTION IS THE 
KEYSTONE TO HEALTH. 


HE SAFETY OF A REMEDY IS A question of as much IMPORT- 
ANCE AS ITS EFFICACY, and this fact is particularly emphasised 
in the case of Takalates, which for all stomach disorders combine 

Safety and Efficacy in a remarkable degree. They go at once to the root of 

the trouble, and perform all the work of the stomach in the same way as 

that organ performs it when in a condition to fulfil its functions. The 
principal component parts of Takalates are identical with those of the gastric 

juice and the other digestive fluids of the stomach. Takalates act in a 

perfectly natural manner without causing any disturbance whatever to the 

stomach, and thus they enable that organ to rest, recuperate and revert 
to its natural healthy functions as before. If you suffer from INDIGESTION 
and DYSPEPSIA you can invariably rely upon getting certain relief from 

Takalates, which are made up in the form of tablets, and are thus easy and 

pleasant to take. May be had from all chemists, price 1/14 and 2/9, 

or sent by post for the same price. 


THE TAKALATES COMPANY, Bramah Rd., Stockwell, London, S.W. 



























ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE Co. LTb. 


Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Assets exceed £23,500,000. 


DIRECTORS : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
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Tuomas Henry Burroucues, Esq. 
JouN Cator, Esq., M.P. 
Lorp DaLMENy. 


His GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 
G.C.V.O. Henry ALEXANDER TROTTER, Esq. 


Col. the Hon. Everarp C. Dicsy. Right Hon, THe Earv or VERULAM. 
Sir CHARLES Rivers Wixson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


Hon. N. CHarRLes RotHscuHILp. 
Sir Marcus SAMUBL, Bart. 
H. Metvitt Simons, Esq. 





Business transacted by the Company : 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with special provisions 
for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, INTEREST, AND PROFIT, 
consequent upon Fire Damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE, 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, and PLATE GLASS INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car and Employers’ 
Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


BONUS YEAR, 1913.—With-Profit Life Policies effected this year at Full Annual Premiums will 
rank for one year’s Bonus as at 3lst December, when the next Quinquennial Valuation falls 
to be made. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





‘« The power to speak forcefully and to the 
point is an asset.’ 


Speaking 
in Public. 


HOW TO PRODUCE IDEAS & 
HOW TO ACQUIRE FLUENCY. 
By 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Second Edition. 








The Times says—“ This book is the most 
strictly practical handbook for speakers 
we have met with.” 

The Churchman says—“ For its special 
purpose of showing men how to pre- 
pare their speeches and sermons this 
is one of the best books we have ever 
seen.” 


Price 3s. net. (By Post 3/3). 


The Central Publishing Co., 
358, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








The Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Limited. 


Established 1880. 
Subscribed Capital 
Capital paid up - 
Reserve Fund 


(Registered in Japan.) 


- Yen 48,000,000 
- ¥en 30,000,000 
- Yen 17,150,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


Branches and Agencies at :— 
Autung-Hsien. Nagasaki. 
Bombay. Newohwang. 
Caloutta. 

Osaka. 


Changchun. 
Dairem: (Dalny). Peking. 
Fengtien Ryojun. 


(Mukden). (Port Arthur). 
Hankow. Francisco. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of 
Exchange, issues Drafts, and Telegraphic Transfers, 
and Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, 
and transacts general Banking business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. 


London Office— ‘ 
7, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


K. TATSUMI, Manager. 











THE CHARM OF TRAVEL 


of constant changing scene, the discovery of “fresh 


fields and pastures new” 


motorist. 


is fully realised only by the 
Places hitherto almost “ungetatable” save 


by weary and antiquated methods of travelling are 
now not a matter of days, but of hours. The only 
necessity is a reliable car, and the Daizrler is reliable. 





THE DAIMLER COMPANY LTD., 
COVENTRY. 














THE DRINK PROBLEM SOLVED 





We prove that our remedy is highly successful and has done 
much to stop the terrible drink curse. You can help us. 





FREE TREATMENTS TO ALL. 





DRUNKENNESS IS A DISEASE 
and can be Cured. 


HAT Alcoholism is a disease is a great 
truth now generally admitted. No 
disease, however, has been so slow of 

recognition. For centuries the unhappy and 
helpless victims of nervo-alcohol diseases have 
been considered as wilfully depraved and 
vicious creatures. It is only within the last 
decade or two that the all powerful electric 
searchlight of scientific progress and enlighten- 
ment kas dispelled the ignorance and error 
surrounding the subject, and swept away the 
superstition and misconception which lingered 
in our minds as a heritage, handed down 
generation by generation from the mental dark- 
ness and uncertainty of the past. Victims of 
strong drink are to be found in every nook and 
corner of the world. No matter how carefully 
drawn, with a view to the strongest dramatic 
effect in description, a pen cannot come any- 
where near impressing upon its readers the 
horror of the drunkard’s life. Appalling as the 
fact may be, it is beyond all denial that 
drunkenness is on the increase, and every year 
thousands of victims succumb to strong drink. 
There is no room for argument, nor is there the 
least shade of a doubt that drumkenness is the 
curse of the age, and is found in the luxurious 
palaces of the rich as well as in the hoveis of 
the poor and needy. Hundreds of victims have 
fallen, leaving behind them the heritage of 
want and misery to children and wives, with 
whom they might still have been living in con- 
tentment, peace, and happiness. Intemper- 
ance and crime go hand in hand. Take, for 
instance, in the criminal statistics for Scot- 
land, out of 179,821 persons charged with 
criminal offences in 1900, no fewer than 
114,207 were for offences directly connected 
with drinking. Just fancy, these are actwal 
official figures. Do you realise that if it was 
not for the wretched drink curse these persons 
would be honourable, honest, and upright 
citizens ? 

HOW INSTITUTES, HOME, etc., 

FAIL. 


Since science demonstrated that drunkenness 
is a disease, which, if properly treated, can be 
cured, many so-called ‘‘ Institutes’’ for the 
treatment of this disease have been started in 
various parts of the counery. The results 
obtained: are in some instances very satisfac- 
tory. They have, however, many objections, 
among them being the great expense, loss of 


time, and the publicity connected with a 
course of treatment at such an institution. The 
cost of treatment varies usually from £10 to 
£20; in addition, it costs from £1 to £3 per 
week for hotel expenses, the railway fare to 
and from the location of the institute, and the 
loss of from four to six weeks’ time from 
business. Taken altogether, the expense is so 
great as te be beyond the reach of those in 
moderate circumstances. 

It is also very difficult to prevent your 
friends, acquaintances, and, in fact, a large 
portion of the public, from knowing and puvint- 
ing you out as the party who has been treated 
for drunkenness; not that it is a disgrace to 
be cured of this disease, but the notoriety thus 
gained is often very unpleasant. 

If you could convince a drunkard to receive 
treatment in a home or institute, does it not 
occur to you that you could induce him to 
give up drink? No, the drunkard will not be 
cured willingly; it must..be done secretly— 
that is the reason why we say homes and insti- 
tutes fail in this problem. 

There are also on the market many s0-called 
remedies, which are, in most cases, absolutely 
worthless. Such impositions as these work 
untold harm, as they not only fail to cure, but 
they destroy confidence; and thus many, who 
have been victimised in this manner, wiil not 
try a reliable remedy, but will allow the disease 
and its inevitable result to take its course. 
Were it not for these imitations they would 
purchase the genuine, and would effect a com 
plete cure, and thus secure its accompanimen 
of happiness and prosperity. 

We have a real cure for deunkenness which 
las saved many habitual drunkards. It does 
its work so silently and surely that no one 
except yourself knows that it is this wonderful 
remedy that makes the drunkard disgusted with 
all alcoholic drinks, and transforms him into a 
different maa. Even against iis will, and 
without his knowledge or any co-operation, this 
remarkable remedy, Antidipse, completely cures 
the drunkard. 


If yeu have a brother or sister, mother or 
father, or any dear friend addicted to this 
terrible curse, save them at once. You can— 
and we will help. If you will write us to-day 
in confidence we will send you a free treat- 
ment, so that you can cemmence the good 
work without delay. Write to-day, enclosing 
stamp for peetage, and the frve treatment wil! 
be sent in plain wrapper. Address :—The 
Secretary, The Ward Chemical Co., 681, 
mane House, 206, Regent Street, London, 






















SKIN BLEMISHES 


Or Superfluous Hair, Birth-Marks, &c., REMOVED. 


R NINE YEARS Mrs. Scott 

was Sole Practitioner for Mrs. Ada 
S. Ballin, and she has successfully 
treated over 20,000 cases. 


Eminent Physicians recommend her, and 
send patients for special treatment. 


A LITTLE TALK with her (or a 
personal letter) will cost you nothing and 
may save years of discomfort. 


Her Expert Advice is Gratis and 
Confidential. 


gy WRITE or ‘phone (Mayfair 3225) for appoint- 

el ment, so that Mrs. Scott can tell you per 
“2 ==) about your case. 

Mrs. SCOTT, 87f, Wigmore St., London, S.W. 
"Phons “ Maytair, 3225." 











A Marvellous 
Invention for 


Y THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf 
can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born deaf), you can 
hear withsthis wonderful appliance as well as others. 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr. R. G. Smith, of 
Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as well as anybody. We cai: give positive 
proof of hundreds of similar cases. 

“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers plainly heard. A miniature 
Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 

People affected with this distressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully 
descriptive of this wonderful and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also 
contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in all stations of life. If you are deaf or know 
anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free to anyone on 
receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO., 200, Century House, 205, Regent St., London, 














THE WORLD-FAMED 


“Angelus” 
PLAYER- PIANOS. 


As purchased by Royalty and the world’s greatest musicians. 


BY As 
ROYAL SUPPLIED TO 
WARRANT TO eS ee HLM. 
H.M. THE KING | Gid of the Angelus Music Roll. THE KING 
OF GREECE. OF PORTUGAL. 





The MELODANT, the wonderful new expression device. 


The PHRASING LEVER, gives freedom and individuality to 
the performer. 


The Angelus ceper eis is the ORIGINAL Invention, and contains master patents 
of the greatest importance, the preduct ef three generations of inventive Musical 


The possibilities of the ANGELUS Player Pianos 
The MELODANT. have still further extuanen$ Sty thp-cenent lanbation of thin 
wonderful expression devise. The MELODANT accentuates the melody or " air,’ bringing 
out the notes clearly and distinctly above the accompaniment, whether in the midst of a 
ehord, or in a maze of musical ornamentation. It seems hardly credible that so human-like 
an effect can be obtained, but the independent and individual action of the two hands of the 
pianist are realised. 
the marvellous device controlling variation 
The PHRASING LEVER, wimps caien de coctoe is sneer 
perfectly the technical, intelicetual and i demands of the most simple or difficult 
music, preserving its marked time and true character, but admitting of rhythmic variations 
which give distinction and impart individuality to the ce. 
The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre-eminent 
Player-Piano, notably the MELODY B ONS, for bringing out the beauties of any 
melody at will and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS. 


Angelus-Brinsmead Player-Piano 
combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in ene ease. The result is 
unrivalled touch, toae and expression, with the maximum of reliability. 
The Angelus Piano-Player 
“sepepmenen ocipge som: any Grand or Upright Piano; is adjusted and remeved frem the Piano 
a moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it contains all the exelueive features whieh 
have made the Angelus supreme. 
Kindty call or write for iivetrated Catalogue. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Angelus Hall, Regent St., London, W. 














ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 


KENSINGTON, W. 


Occupies the most charming position in London, overlooking 
Myde Park and Kensington Palace Gardens. 


THE FINEST SUITE OF PUBLIC ROOMS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


350 Rooms. Electric Light Throughout. 
HYDRAULIC LIFTS TO ALL FLOORS, 
SSSSSSIBID : 


Table d’hote Breakfast, 8 to10 ... Ss. 
Luncheon, 1 to 2.30 .... 3s. 


‘dl Dinner, 6.30 to 8.30 .... Ss. 

Separate Tables, open to Non-Residents. 

: :: Recherché Dinners a la carte. = = 
SISISSISO 


SUITES of APARTMENTS with PRIVATE BATH-ROOMS. 


MODERATE TARIFF 
— Combined with Excellence. — 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 


Telegrams :— Telephene :— 
“ PRECEDENCE, LONDON.” o49 } KENSINGTON 
201 r 


THE EMPRESS ROOMS, 
Weddings, Receptions, Balls, &c. 











THE THREE DOCTORS. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


gentleman, famous for his wit, 
once being asked the question, 
‘“Whom do you consider to be the 
greatest doctors the world has known?”’ 

His reply was as unexpected as it 
was, in a sense, unprofessional. _In- 
stead of the eminent names which his 
hearers expected, he quietly replied, 
‘* They are three in number, and their 
names are Doctor Air, Doctor Water, 
and Doctor Heat.”’ 

I am afraid it is not sufficiently well 
reeognised how these three great 
natural agents (and particularly the 
last) affect the health and general well- 
being of the human body. No doubt 
many of those who heard the doctor’s 
words regarded them as a kind of play- 
ful sarcasm uttered in a spirit of pro- 
fessional punctiliousness. Yet I have 
no hesitation in saying that the words 
were uttered in all sincerity. 

If we come to think carefully upon it 
there are no three man-doctors—no, 
nor three thousand man-doctors—whose 
helpfulness as agents in gaining and 
maintaining natural health im any 
degree approximates to the value of 
nature’s own doctors, Air, Water, and 
Heat in that regard. 

At best the man-doctor can only 
apply the healing forces of Nature—can 
only do what we ourselves could do as 
efficiently, in most cases, if we only 
took the trouble to study and under- 
stand these things for ourselves instead 
of leaving it for one body of men to 
specialise in 

There you have the whole secret of 
the trouble; the explanation of the 
reason why our normal condition is one 
of ill-health (or indifferent health at 
best) instead of the robust, vigorous 
health which Nature endowed us with 
and intended us to enjoy. 

Let me say it again, quite plainly, 
so that there may be no mistake as to 
my meaning. I say that if we made ov' 
bodies and the needs of our health 1s 
much of a study as we do our pet 
hobby, there would be a good many 
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chemists and doctors put out of busi- 
ness for lack of unhealthy people to 
tinker and patch into somethin, 
approaching good health again. 

The more a man knows of the 
mechanism and principal needs of his 
own body, the better is he able to keep 
it in health. I will go further and say 
that such a man will be better able than 
any doctor to keep himself in health, 
simply because he can gain that inti- 
mate knowledge of his own constitution 
which no doctor can ever hope to gain. 

For one thing, he would learn a great 
deal of the value of Air, Water, and 
Heat as agents for health. He would 
understand how and when to apply 
these great remedial forces which 
Nature has provided in such a lavish 
abundance. 

On a rough computation—based upon 
personal observation—I sl.ould say that 
probably nine-tenths of the ailments to 
which civilised flesh is heir are curable 
by the agency of Heat. /Observe, I say 
nothing of actual organic disease; that 
is a condition of affairs which admit- 
tedly demands that Nature’s efforts be 
supplemented by the cunning of a 
skilled medical practitioner.) I confine 
myself to speaking of organic disorders 
—ailments in which the functions of any 
organ of the body are hampered or tem- 
porarily suspended. 

In particular, I speak of such common 
ailments as Rheumatism, Nervous Dis- 
orders of all kinds, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Troubles, Kidney Troublés, Bad Circu- 
lation, etc. In all of these the disorder 
is directly or indirectly attributable to 
the presence in the blood of a load of 
waste matter and impurities. We give 
them various names, Uric Acid, Lactic 
Acid, and the like; but whatever the 
name their influence is the same, and 
there is but one real way of permanently 
ridding the system of them, and that is 
by the application of Heart. 

It is this undeniable fact which con- 
Stitutes the great value of Hot Air Baths 
(variously termed Turkish Baths, Rus- 
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sian Baths, etc.) The Hot Air Bath is 
an efficient application of Heat to the 
human body, and its unquestioned 
benefits are solely attributable to that 
circumstance. 

I unhesitatingly affirm it as my solid 
conviction that the man or woman who 
resorts regularly to a Turkisn Bath will 
find his or her visits to the doctor sur- 
prisingly few. And since the introduc- 
tion of the Century Bath Cabinet has 
made it possible for everyone to enjoy 
(at a fractional cost) the benefits and 
pleasures of Hot Air Bathing in the 
privacy of their own homes, there is no 
excuse for those who, understanding 
the value of such baths, neglect them 
as aids to health. 


It is perhaps as well that I shou'd 
remind my readers that the. success of 
the Century Bath Cabinet encouraged 
the usual crop of imitators to profit by 
the popularity of the ‘‘ Century.’’ But, 
between the scientifically-constructed 
Century Cabinet, with every provision 
for comfort, and security, and the ill- 
made flimsy structures supplied by 
imitators there is a vast difference. 
Considerations of personal safety and 
of efficiency demand that those who 
would benefit by a course of Turkish 
Baths at Home purchase the Cabinet 
which has been endorsed by the whole- 
hearted testimony of innumerable 
persons of both sexes—i.e., The 
Century Bath Cabinet. 


If sufferers from Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Nervous 
Ailments, Disordered Blood, Blotched 
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Skins, Blood-poisoning, and all allied 
troubles could only read a tithe of the 
written testimony emanating from those 
whom the Century Bath Cabine* has 
been instrumental in curing, I am 
assured there would be a Century 
Cabinet in every home in the length and 
breadth of the land within a week or 
two. 

The evidences furnished by this ever- 
accumulating mass of testimony is con- 
clusive to the last degree. The letters 
leave no room for doubt even if they 
are not borne out (as they are in my 
Own case) by actual knowledge of the 
Cabinet. 

But such matters are capable ot easy 
proof. There is no sufferer from any 
one of the complaints referred to who 
will not derive immediate benefit to an 
appreciable extent from the very first 
For example, no liniment, lotion, or 
medicine of any kind will, or can relieve 
rheumatism to such a degree as the 
Century Bath will in a single week 
achieve. More than this, every bath 
taken is a further progress to complete 
and permanent cure, not merely in the 
nature of a temporary relief. 

If the reader desires (as he or she 
should desire) to investigate further into 
this great question of health, I suggest 
he or she should forthwith write for the 
book on Turkish Bathing at Home. 
which will be sent post free on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Century Thermal 
Cabinet Co., 492, Century House, 
Regent St, W. Any further particulars 
desired will be gladly furnished upon 
request 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painless method. Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 


Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, 
and how to permanently remove these has caused much 
anxiety to ladies who study their personal appearances. 
Some have tried the painful process of Electrolysis, 
which leaves the skin perforated, and often these small 
holes become clogged, and hence other blemishes arise, 
such as Blackheads, Pimples, &c. There is also the 
dangerous depilatory which only burns off the hair, and 
often burns the skin. But at last science has devised 
a method which entirely supersedes the antiquated 
harmful methods. 

Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be 
pleased to learn that these can be removed far ever by 
a new method which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. It is so sure that it is just 
a matter of days and the hair is gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. There is no 
expensive treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience. All 
you have to do can be done in the privacy of your own apartments. This new method is 
worthy of your interest. We specially want those sufferers who have tried other methods to 
write, as, unless we can prove that we can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take up 
this treatment. 


HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD. 


Just send your name and address, with a stamp for postage, to The Capillus Manufacturing 
Co., 310, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. You will receive a full description of 
this simple and remarkable method, which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at 
home at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you FREE in a perfectly plain 
and sealed package, and you should have no hesitation in writing. You will be delighted to 
learn how easily and surely superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly removed. 
Why not write to-day? 































































A Book Indispensable to Every Wife and Mother. 





By a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, 300 PAGES. PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


This book deals fully with every condition 
of the most important phase of woman's life. 





READ WHAT EDITORS SAY :— 


‘**GIRLHOOD AND WIFEHOOD,’ by a Surgeon and Accoucheur, is a book which every 
young wife should have in her possession, as it is eminently practical in its undertaking, and 
is of more than ordinary value to the expectant: mother, not only with regard to the care of 
her own health but that of her offspring.’’—Weldon’s Journal. 

‘* We have received a copy of ‘GiRLHOOD AND WIFEHOOD,’ which is a book of counsel 
and advice to girls and young matrons, the author being a well-known surgeon. It is, above 


all things practical, AND THE INFORMATION IT CONTAINS IS MOST VALUABLE AND UP TO 
DATE.’’Hearth and Home. 












THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING COMPANY (Book Dept. B.), 38, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 






“Africa, Canada :—The Central Newsagency, Ltd. For Australia and New Zealand :—Gordoa 
and Goteh, Ltd. 


Copies can be obtained through all Booksellers, or sent di: “ct, post pa'd, on receipt of 2/9 from 





Agents for the Continent :—Saarbach’s News Exchange, G. m. b. H. Mainz. For South 
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POWELLS 


BALSAM 


—————em GP 


ANISEED 


For eighty years, POWELL’S BALSAM has been the one safe and 
reliable remedy for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, and all LUNG and THROAT TROUBLES. Read the 
following proof of its efficacy :— 

















Mr. THos. SHELTON, 18, Crown Street, Oxford, writes :—‘‘If the value of POWELL’S 
BALSAM OF ANISEED was better known, many who suffer with Coughs, Bronchitis, 
and other Lung Troubles would do as I have done for upwards of fifty years; I take that 
when nothing else will give relief. One or two bottles invariably sets me up. It is 
invaluable. I have several times given a bottle to suffering friends, and it has had the 
desired effect. 1 have had three attacks of Bronchitis since January last, and 2 or 3 bottles 
had the desired effect when all else failed. You may make what use of this you like.”’— 
December 11th, 1907. 


Mrs. S. W. Balvey, 32, Manville Road, Balham, S.W., writes:—‘‘I may add that | 
recommend your BALSAM after 12 years’ constant use, and my father, who was a chemist 
at Lordship Lane, S.E., and Warminster, Wilts, for 35 years, was a staunch believer in its 
merits, and always recommended it to his customers.’’—January, 1908. 










Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


Observe the TRADE MARK of this British preparation on the outer wrapper without 
which NONE IS GENUINE. 






Proprietors ;— 


THOS. POWELL, LTD., Blackfriars, LONDON, 8&.E. 










COUGHS 














Cadbury's 
cane tood clowe een milk ia the 
PMqastalning clomonts tt conn et 









ts Delicious, Nutritious, easily 
digested and of great 
economy. 













ALL GOOD COOKS USE 


MARMITE 


THE NEW FOOD EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for - - 
the Preparation of 
Gravies, Soups, &c. 

















Although its nutrient value is equal 
to the best Meat Extracts it only 
costs about half the price. 


Can be obtained of all Grocers, Stores, &c. 


The Marmite Food Extract Co., Ltd. 


Mincing Lane House, 59, Eastcheap, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


ALL ADVBRTISBMENT APPLICATIONS should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 368, Strand, London,W C, 
t Printed and Published fer the Proprietors by THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 368, Strand. London. W.C, 
Registered for Canadian Post. 





